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ITALIAN POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA 
Il. ITALIAN EAST AFRICA 
1. AREA AND POPULATION 

The Italian colony of Italian East Africa, comprising Ethiopia, 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, was established by a Decree of June 1, 
i936. This followed the annexation on May 9 by Italy of Abyssinia 
Ethiopia) and the proclamation of the King of Italy as Emperor of 
Ethiopia.t. The two older colonies, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, to- 
gether with the newly acquired territory of Ethiopia (the whole being 
officially known as Africa Orientale Italiana), is administered by a 
Governor-General residing at Addis Ababa, and responsible to the 
Minister of Italian Africa in Rome. For administrative purposes the 
colony is divided into six self-contained provinces, each with a Governor: 
Eritrea, including the districts of Tigré, Dancalia and Aussa, which were 
formerly part of Ethiopia (capital Asmara); Amhara, including the 
Gojjam district (capital Gondar); Harar (capital Harar); Galla-Sidama, 
the south-western portion of Ethiopia (capital Gimma); Shoa (capital 
Addis Ababa); and Somalia (capital Mogadiscio). 

The total area of Italian East Africa is some 666,000 square miles 
with an estimated population of 12,100,000; the density of population 
of Eritrea, Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland is, however, very unequal. 
Eritrea with an area of 90,000 square miles has an estimated popula- 
tion of 1,500,000 or a density of 16.6 per square mile; Ethiopia an area of 
305,000 square miles, population 9,450,000, density 31.0 per square 
mile; Italian Somaliland an area of 271,000, population 1,150,000, and a 
density of 4.2 per square mile. The difference in density of population 
is mainly due to varying topographical and climatic conditions in the 
three areas. 

In Eritrea, the country falls into two distinct zones, one, with a 
tropical climate, consisting of all the coastal districts and the western 
lowlands, and the other, with a more temperate climate, consisting of 
the mountain districts. In the tropical areas there is rainfall in the win- 
ter months, and in the western plains irrigation schemes are being 


‘It was not till the signing of the Anglo-Italian Agreement of April 15, 1938, 
that de jure recognition of the annexation was given by Great Britain. 
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developed to prepare the ground for intensive cultivation of cotton and 
similar tropical products. In the mountain districts there is rainfall 
during the summer months, and on the high plateau there is good crop 
and pasture land. The mountain ranges of Eritrea run from the north- 
west to south-east roughly parallel to the line of the Red Sea coast, and 
form part of the mountain ranges which continue far south into Ethiopia. 


2. TOPOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND RAINFALL 

The topographical features of Ethiopia are of every variety, and 
climatic regions can be divided into cold, temperate, and tropical. In 
the highest mountain ranges of Ethiopia, varying in altitude from 7,800 
feet to 15,000 feet, lie the cold zones, with a temperature varying from 
68°F. to frost at night. Except at the highest altitudes, the climate is 
suitable for European settlement and for the cultivation of cereals, 
including oats, barley, and wheat; in the lower regions forests are 
extensive, and good pasturage is plentiful. The northern mountains o/ 
Ethiopia are arranged in masses, and between the mountains lie vas; 
areas of plateaux with a temperate climate; these are largely undeveloped 
but are highly fertile, and are suitable for agricultural development 
and for European colonization. In both the high mountain and the 
plateau districts the season of intensive rain lasts on an average for about 
three months, approximately from mid-July to mid-September, but 
over the greater part of these areas there is intermittent rain throughout 
the whole year. The wettest districts in Ethiopia are in the Shoa prov- 
ince, and those regions lying between the southern shores of Lake Tana 
and Gambela in Galla-Sidama; here the rainfall far exceeds that in the 
plateaux of Eritrea and of the Amhara province. Between the high 
plateaux of Shoa and the watershed and valley of the Blue Nile are 
fertile plateaux descending gradually towards the frontier of the Sudan. 
In the district of Harar the climate is said to be the best in Italian East 
Africa and conditions are favourable for intensive cultivation; coffee 
grown by the natives of Harar has a long established reputation. Other 
fertile plateaux stretch south from Shoa almost to the frontiers of 
Kenya. The tropical zones of Ethiopia consist of low-lying lands below 
5,200 feet, and include the formidable depression of Dancalia, now part 
of the province of Eritrea. 

In Italian Somaliland (Somalia), which includes the desert of Ogaden 
stretching to the frontiers of British Somaliland, and coastal districts 
on the shores of the Gulf of Aden and the Indian Ocean, the climate is 
tropical and hardly favourable for Europeans. With adequate irriga- 
tion schemes, however, the coastal areas, in particular the southern 
regions bordering the equatorial rivers Webi Shebeli and Juba, lend 
themselves to intensive cultivation of tropical products, such as cotton, 
sisal, sugar-cane, oil-seed plants, etc. 


3. POPULATION AND ECONOMIC RESOURCES 
The native population of Italian East Africa is by no means homo- 
geneous, and comprises many races and creeds. In Eritrea the popula- 
tion is mainly Christian (Coptic) or Moslem; in Ethiopia, while the 
population of a third of the country were formerly dominated by the 
Amharas, a Christian people of Hamitic origin inhabiting the Tigre, 
Amhara, Gojjam and Shoa districts, the remainder is composed of varie¢ 
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peoples. The Hararis are Moslems; the Gallas, comprising one-half of the 
population, are partly Moslem, partly Christian and partly pagan; the 
Somalis and the inhabitants of Dancalia are Moslems. Among the 
people of these various groups and creeds national patriotism and 
harmonious unity have always been lacking. The reason put forward by 
Italy for her campaign against Ethiopia was the danger to Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland of having on their frontiers a disunited, uncontrolled 
and hostile people, among whom slavery still existed. More substantial 
reasons, however, were Italy’s need for raw materials and foodstuffs 
within her own economic system; and her desire for the settlement of her 
surplus population in her own colonial territory with potential agricul- 
tural, and it was hoped, mineral wealth. 

since the occupation there has been immigration on a comparatively 
smal! scale of Italian peasants,! and farms have been allotted to them 
mainly in the areas surrounding Addis Ababa and in the Amhara, 
Harar and Galla-Sidama provinces. These colonists form a small but 
important part of the total number of white inhabitants in Italian East 
Africa, estimated in 1939 to exceed 130,000,? important because it is 
Italy’s ultimate ambition to develop her colonization of Ethiopia on an 
extensive scale and to secure from her East African Empire large 
supplies of foodstuffs for the mother country, in addition to making the 
country itself self-supporting. As already shown, in many areas of 
Ethiopia both soil and climate are highly suitable for European settle- 
ment and for intensive agricultural cultivation of both European and 
tropical products, also for stock-breeding. As regards mineral resources 
the real wealth of Italian East Africa is still unknown. There is already 
considerable production of salt in Eritrea, and small quantities of gold 
are produced, mainly in Galla-Sidama; discoveries are said to have been 
made of deposits of iron, lignite, copper, tin, mercury, nickel, cinnabar, 
mica, and potash. It is understood that as yet no definite traces of 
petroleum have been discovered.® 

The chief exports from Italian East Africa are hides and skins, coffee, 
grains, waxes, civet, bananas, gold, cotton, and native butter from 
Ethiopia, salt from Eritrea, and sesame oil, gums, hides, butter, cotton 
and cotton-seed oil, resin, kapok, fruit and bananas from Italian 
Somaliland. In 1938 exports from Ethiopia were valued at 191,877,000 
lire of which 114,845,000 lire went to Italy. Among the chief imports 
into the three States are sugar, rice, tea, cotton piece goods, building 
materials, iron, machinery, and mineral oils. The value of imports into 
Ethiopia in 1938 was 2,477,057,000 lire of which 2,062,038,000 lire came 
from Italy, the unfavourable balance of trade with Italy amounting to 
nearly 2,000 million lire, or over 22 million pounds. 


4. ROAD AND RAIL COMMUNICATIONS 
One of Italy’s chief difficulties in the development of Italian East 
Africa is that of transport. Railway systems are not extensive. In 
Eritrea there are 75 miles of railway connecting Massawa, the main port 


‘On February 11, 1940, Reuter reported that the Rome radio had stated that 
there were 20,000 settlers in Ethiopia and that the number was constantly 
increasing. 

* See Quaranta, Ethiopia, London: P. S. King & Sons, 1939. 

* See Quaranta, op. cit. 
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on the Red Sea, with Asmara, and 140 miles from Asmara to Cheren, 
Agordat and Biscia. In Ethiopia the only railway is that from Addis 
Ababa to the port of Jibuti in French Somaliland, the total distance 
being 496 miles. In Italian Somaliland the port of Mogadiscio js 
connected by 70 miles of railway with Afgor, Adalei and Villaggio Duca 
degli Abruzzi. 

In addition to her monapoly in air power, the dominating factor 
enabling Italy to conquer Ethiopia was her ability to construct motor 
roads even during the course of her campaign. At the beginning of 
hostilities the only communications between Ethiopia and the outside 
world were a number of very indifferent motor tracks (closed to traffic 
during the rains), the British paddle-steamer down the Baro river to the 
Blue Nile in the Sudan, and the French-owned Addis Ababa-Jibuti 
railway. To hold and consolidate her gains Italy realized that the first 
essential was the construction of good motor roads, a problem of obvious 
difficulty to her engineers in the face of the peculiar physical features of 
the country, but nevertheless successfully accomplished. Roads wer 
built radiating from the high central plateau on which stands Addis 
Ababa, and in addition the railway from Addis Ababa was doubled by a 
good motor road. Since the occupation a most comprehensive pro- 
gramme of road construction has been drawn up; according to Baron 
Quaranta, writing in 1939,! the following sections had by then been 
completed “practically in every detail’’. 

miles 
Asmara-Dessié-Addis Ababa 683 
Assab-Dessié 332 
Asmara-Tessenei-Sabderat 239 
Asmara-Gondar 346 
Addis Ababa-Gimma 219 
Addis Ababa-Lekemti 208 


2,027 


The greater part of the above roads are tar-macadam and have a 
maximum gradient of 7 per cent. Of other roads comprised in the pro- 
gramme amounting to some 743 miles that from Asmara to Gondor has 
recently been completed, and a road from Gondar to Dessié is under 
construction. 

While the French-owned Addis Ababa-Jibuti railway is both the 
shortest and most practical route to the sea from Ethiopia, it has pre- 
sented many difficulties to the Italians. In the first place expense—to 
the heavy dues of the Suez Canal must be added the harbour dues of the 
French port of Jibuti and the freight rates on the French railway. 
Further in recent years the carrying capacity of the railway has proved 
inadequate. Other routes to the sea have therefore been sought. In 
addition to the road from Addis Ababa via Dessié and Asmara to 
Massawa, the Dancalia road which also connects Addis Ababa with 
the Red Sea is now open to traffic and provides a route via Dessié to the 
port of Assab, which has been reconstructed. In Italian Somaliland the 
port of Mogadiscio has been enlarged and an ocean highway is planned, 
if not completed, to replace the 1,200 mile track built during the 


1 See Quaranta, op. cit. 
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campaign connecting the port with Addis Ababa via Jijiga, Harar, and 
Diredawa. The only ports in British Somaliland of importance are 
Zeila, near the frontier of French Somaliland, and Berbera. In 1938 an 
agreement was reached between the British and Italian Governments 
providing for port facilities to Italian shipping and the reconstruction 
and maintenance of the following roads—Jijiga~-Hargeisa-Berbera, 
Jijiga-Beramo-Zeila, and Aiscia-Zeila.* 

1See “Papers Concerning Grazing Rights and Transit Traffic in British 
Somaliland”. Cmd. 5775 of June 1938. 
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5. FRONTIERS AND TRANS-FRONTIER COMMUNICATIONS 

The frontiers of Italian East Africa are extensive. On the Red Sea 
the coast line of Eritrea extends from Cape Kasur 18.10 N. 38.15 E. to the 
western frontier of French Somaliland at the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
roughly 12.30 N. 43.10 E.; on the Gulf of Aden the coast line of Italian 
Somaliland extends from the eastern frontier of British Somaliland at 
Bandar Ziyada 11.0 N. 48.50 E. eastwards to Cape Guardafui 11.80 N. 
51. E., thence south-west on the Indian Ocean to the northern frontier 
of Kenya at Cape Chiambone (Dick’s Head) just south of the Equator 
and roughly 41.50 E. Apart from the frontier with French Somaliland, 
curving sharply inland from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to the frontier 
with British Somaliland all land frontiers are with British territory. 
The frontier with the Sudan stretches south-west from Cape Kasur to a 
point roughly 8 N. 33 E. between Gambela and Akoba in the Sudan, 
and thence south-east to Lake Rudolf, roughly 4.50 N. 36 E., to the 
junction of the frontiers of the Sudan and Kenya. From Lake Rudolf 
the frontier with the northern province of Kenya runs east to a point 
between Madero and Dole about 4 N. 42 E., then descends direct south 
to join the Indian Ocean at Cape Chiambone. With British Somaliland 
the frontier runs inland from the Gulf of Aden at Bandar Ziyada, first 
south then west to join the frontier with French Somaliland. 

Main inland routes and those connecting land frontiers with the ports 
of French and British Somaliland have already been indicated. 


Sudan Routes.—Across the frontier{with the Sudan communications 
are limited, but include the following well-established routes: 


(a) The most northerly is that from Biscia (terminus of the Massawa- 
Asmara-Agordat railway) to Kassala, about 18 miles across the frontier, 
an important station on the Sudan railways with direct communications 
to Port Sudan (343 miles) and El Obeid, and with connections to Khar- 
toum and Wadi-Halfa. Kassala lies just west of the foothills of Eritrea 
and on the edge of the great plain of the Butana which, in the dry 
season starting in the autumn, presents little difficulty to transport. 
There is a motor track from Kassala to Khartoum, a distance of 200 
miles, and other points of strategic interest within the same radius are 
the rail and river junction at Atbara, the Makwar Dam, on the Blue 
Nile at Sennar, and the new dam on the White Nile at Jebel Aulia, 
just south of Khartoum. As Biscia is connected by rail and road with 
Asmara, an Italian military base, and with the port of Massawa, the 
route to Kassala is of importance. From Biscia to Kassala, about 75 
miles west of Biscia, there are two roads, one via Sabderat, an inter- 
national wireless station, the other via Tessini, which, like Kassala, is a 
district of cotton plantations. Here irrigation is carried out by flooding 
the river Gash; the flooding coincides with the rainy season and 
normally lasts from mid-July to mid-September. Nomad tribes of 
Eritrea and Ethiopia migrate in the autumn months from the high- 
lands of Eritrea to the plains of Kassala to find pasturage for their 
livestock. 


(5) Farther south the frontier is crossed at Gallabat by the route 
connecting Gondar, at the north of Lake Tana, with Gerdaref on the 
Sudan railway south of Kassala. From Gallabat to Gerdaref is about 
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96 miles, the route is subject to flood during seven months of the year 
and, though passable for motor traffic, its use is often restricted to the 
months of January-May and November and December. 


(c) Continuing south the next point of transit is at Kurmuk on the 
frontier between the Ethiopian region of Bengi Shangul, the north- 
western corner of the province of Galla-Sidama, and the Blue Nile 
province of the Sudan. In the vicinity of the frontier, roads are indiffer- 
ent, consisting of tracks only open in the dry season: nevertheless, there 
is considerable transit for trade purposes. From Addis Ababa the main 
road as far as Lekemti is completed, and plans exist (or may be partially 

uried out) for the construction of further trunk roads from Lekemti 
to Kurmuk via Ghimbi, to replace the present tracks. On the Sudan 
side there are several routes. One track of about 180 miles leads from 
Kurmuk to El Galhak on the White Nile and thence to El Renk, a port 
of call for the Sudan Government steamers, about 108 miles distance by 
river from the Sudan railways at Kosti. Another route on the Sudan 
side is via Wisko, leading, on the one hand, by an indifferent track to 
El Renk and, on the other, to the Blue Nile at Roseires and from there 
to the Sudan railways at Suki. The Blue Nile from Roseires to Suki is 
navigable from June-December; when the river is not navigable, the 
track provides an alternative means of communication with the railway; 
when the river is navigable the track is often flooded. From Kurmuk 
to the railway at Suki via Wisko and Roseires the distance is 248 miles. 
From Suki in addition to the railway there is a road to Khartoum, a 
distance of 200 miles. While transit by this route has many difficulties 
it is possible in dry weather for light motor lorries to pass direct from 
Addis Ababa to Khartoum. The importance of the route via Kurmuk 
to Suki must not be minimized, for Suki leads to, and is only a short 
distance from, Sennar, a point of vital strategic interest. Not only does 
Sennar lie on one side of the Makwar Dam, controlling an extensive part 
of the Nile system, but it is also the main junction of the Sudan railways, 
with direct connection both for Khartoum and for Kosti on the White 
Nile and El Obeid, and also for Kassala and Port Sudan. 


(@) The most southerly route crossing the Sudan frontier is via Gambela 
and the Baro river. From Addis Ababa, Gambela can be reached via 
Lekemti, Ghimbi and Saio or farther south via Gimma and Gore. 
Except for the main road to Lekemti these routes appear to be little 
more than rough tracks. On the Sudan side a service of Nile steamers 
normally runs from Gambela on the Baro river via Nasir on the river 
Sabat, 143 miles from Gambela, to the White Nile near Malakal and 
from there to Khartoum, a total distance by river of 849 miles. This 
service, however, is restricted to the months June-October, when the 
tiver Baro is navigable. It is of strategic interest that Nasir has a 
landing ground for aircraft and that Malakal, a place of considerable 
importance, is an airport for the Imperial Airways South African 
service of flying boats, within two days’ flight in peace time from 
Southampton. 


Kenya Routes.—On the frontier with Kenya, apart from unimportant 
local tracks the only trade route is via Moyale, lying in the lowlands 
between the Ethiopian plateaux and the Kenya highlands. On the 
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Ethiopian side there is a motor track from Mega to Moyale continuing 
into Kenya, but communications on both sides of the frontier are 
indifferent and through inhospitable bush country. Hostilities jn 
recent years are said to have been frequent between native troops, 
traders and migratory tribes. The problem of refugees in Kenya has 
been an added difficulty. 

British Somaliland Route.—Routes passable for motor transport 
crossing the frontier of British Somaliland direct from Ethiopia are 
limited. Mention has already been made of the road from Jijiga, 
roughly 50 miles east of Harar and 40 miles from the frontier, to Berbera 
via Hargeisa. From Hargeisa to Berbera there are two routes, one via 
the Karrin pass and Jurgurgan pass near Adadleh, the other via Burao 
and from there over the Sheik pass in the Golis mountains. From 
Burao in addition to the road to Berbera there is another route making 
a big detour first south and then north to Erigavo and also to the coast. 
Apart from these routes, communications appear to be limited to very 
indifferent tracks, including those penetrating into the interior of 
British Somaliland from Bohotleh Donat and Garowei. From Harar, 
stretching north-east across British Somaliland and as far as Cape 
Guardafui, there are ranges of mountains; on the shores of the Gulf of 
Aden are low-lying coastal areas and the escarpment from the mountain 
districts is in some places steep. From Berbera to Zeila, about 20 miles 
from the frontier of French Somaliland, there is a coastal road, little 
more than an indifferent motor track; the distance is some 150 miles.' 


6. EXPENDITURE, MILITARY DEFENCE, AIR ROUTES AND SEA 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Italy’s long-term programme for the development of Italian East 
Africa, taking effect from the Ist July, 1938, comprised an extra- 
ordinary grant of 12,000 million lire (£133,000,000) to be spent over a 
number of years. Among other items including 7,730 million lire for 
the construction of roads and 670 million lire for maritime works, the 
grant was to provide 493 million lire for the construction of military 
works.? Full particulars as to how far these military works have been 
completed, or in what direction, are not available. In the budget for 
Italian East Africa relating to the year ending June 30, 1940, the 
estimates for total expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary, amounted 
to 2,183 million lire; of this amount 638 million was in respect of 
military, air and naval expenditure excluding certain expenditure for 
the carabiniert, the militia forestale, and the police corps, included in 
the civil estimates.* 

The land military forces in Italian East Africa are considerable, and 
in 1938 they consisted of 2,500 officers, 1,600 N.C.O.s, and 64,000 men, 
including 43,000 natives. 

The forces included: 

(a) 1 national division at Addis Ababa; (b) 16 colonial brigades (3 in 
Eritrea, 4 in Amara, 3 in Harar, 4 in the Galla-Sidama country, and 2 
in Italian Somaliland); infantry, artillery, and engineer troops not 


! For further details of trans-frontier routes see E. W. Polson Newman, Briain 
and North-East Africa, London: Hutchinson, 1940. 

2 See Quaranta, Ethiopia, op. cit. 

3 See Rivista delle Colonie, May 1939. 
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included in the national division or the colonial brigades; and (c) services 
not attached to the national division or the colonial brigades. : 

Some units of the formations are listed as “‘African’’, others as 
“Colonial”. Units known as “African’’ consist of Italian nationals 
exclusively; the units known as “Colonial” consist of natives with 
Italian cadres. 

In addition to the military forces the Colonial Police Corps must be 
taken into account. This corps is organized on military lines and forms 
part of the armed forces of the State and takes part in military police and 
war operations. In 1938 it numbered 2,250 Italian nationals and 6,300 
natives.? 

The Anglo-Italian Agreement of April 1938 reaffirmed, with regard to 
Italian East Africa, an assurance given to the League of Nations on 
June 29, 1936, that the native population should not be conscripted for 
military duties other than for local policing and territorial defence. 
It is questionable to what extent Italy would take the risk of arming 
indiscriminately a native population so recently hostile. Of the white 
population amounting to some 130,000, almost wholly Italians, a large 
number are ex-soldiers and therefore form a strong potential reserve. 

Reliable information as regards Italy’s air force strength in Italian 
East Africa is not available. It is, however, of interest that in peace 
time the following air routes are in operation—Addis Ababa-Diredawa- 
Assab; Addis Ababa-Dessié-Assab; Addis Ababa-Diredawa-Jibuti; 
Addis Ababa-Gimma; Asmara-Assab-Jibuti; Asmara-Harar-Diredawa; 
Gorrahei-Mogadiscio; Asmara-Gondar. Italy is thus provided with a 
network of well-established air bases of strategic interest. She has other 
landing grounds including those at Kurmuk and Neghelli. In addition 
to inland air routes a regular service is in operation in peace time by 
the Ala Littoria Air Line from Rome via Syracuse, Benghazi, Cairo, 
Wadi Halfa, Khartoum, Kassala, Asmara and Diredawa-Gorrahai-Addis 
Ababa—a total distance of 6,379 kilometres or nearly 4,000 miles. Cut 
off from the use of airports in Egypt and the Sudan and without the 
legal right to fly over Egyptian and Sudanese territory the maintenance 
of air communications with her colony is for Italy a more difficult 
problem. To Asmara from Syracuse direct is roughly about 2,000 miles 
and from Benghazi some 1,500 miles. 

Even more important to Italy is her ability to maintain sea com- 
munications and ensure supplies for her large forces. Of Italy’s ports 
in Italian East Africa Massawa is the most important, and until 
recently was her only good harbour—in 1938 ships entered with cargo 
at Massawa amounted to 2,864,277 tons net. Farther south in the Red 

Sea, the port of Assab, which up to 1935 consisted of only an open bay 
with a single mole, has since been in process of reconstruction as an 
artificial harbour with good wharfage, warehouses, electric cranes, etc. 
A year ago the new harbour was partially complete and as planned was 
to be complete by the summer of this year. In 1938 ships entered with 
cargo amounting to 1,085,032 tons net. On the Indian Ocean the chief 
port is Mogadiscio recently much improved; here in 1938, ships entered 
with cargo amounting to 731,338 tons net. Among other small ports in 
wan full details of the organization of these forces see Armaments Year Book, 

*See Armaments Year Book, 1938. 
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the Indian Ocean are Kismayu, Brava, Merca, and Obbia. The use of 
all ports in Italian East Africa is confined almost wholly to Italian 
shipping, which in 1938 accounted for over 95 per cent of the total 
tonnage entered and cleared. Of 643 merchant ships of 2,283,000 tons 
entering the French port of Jibuti in 1938, almost half were Italian. 

Under present conditions of war one of Italy’s chief problems must 
be the maintenance of supplies for her large forces. To reach her ports 
from the Mediterranean she requires transit through the Suez Canal; in 
1938 the total Suez Canal net tonnage of commercial vessels in transit 
amounted to 33,683,000 tons and of this total 4,287,000 was in respect 
of Italian vessels. 

Though there is no legal reason why Italy should not have transit 
rights in time of war, access to Suez is, in fact, blocked by the British 
fleet in the Levant. To reach her Red Sea ports from the east Italy 
must face the British blockade in the Gulf of Aden and pass through the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Close to the straits is the island of Doumeirah, 
ceded by France to Italy by an agreement of January, 1935. In a central 
position in the Straits is the British island of Perim, closed to shipping 
since 1936. Italy’s difficulties in reaching her Red Sea ports apply also 
to Jibuti and other ports of the Gulf of Aden. Access to her 
ports in the Indian Ocean may be rather less subject to blockade but 
supplies obtainable from this direction must be very limited. While 
Italy may have accumulated sufficient stocks for a short campaign she 
has in Italian East Africa no natural resources of oil, very limited if any 
production of metals, no important industries, and normally imports 
considerable food supplies. 

It is manifest that her most urgent problem is to defeat the British 
naval blockade or force a land route through Egypt and the Sudan. 

D. P.E. 


EGYPT, GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE WAR 


BY the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty! signed on Aug. 26, 1936, “‘an 
alliance was established with a view to consolidating the friendship, 
cordial understanding and good relations between Great Britain and 
Egypt”. Each of the High Contracting Parties undertook not to adopt 
in relation to foreign countries an attitude inconsistent with the 
Alliance, nor to conclude political treaties inconsistent with its pro- 
visions. In the event of one of the parties becoming engaged in war, 
the other undertook immediately to come to his aid in the capacity of 
an ally. The aid to be furnished by the King of Egypt in the event of 
war consisted, under Article VII of the Treaty, in ‘furnishing to his 
Majesty the King and Emperor on Egyptian territory, in accordance 
with the Egyptian system of administration and legislation, all the 
facilities and assistance in his power, including the use of his ports, 
aerodromes, and means of communication, and including the establish- 
ment of martial law and an effective censorship, necessary to render 
these facilities and assistance effective’. Military clauses gave Great 
Britain the right to station forces in Egyptian territory in the vicinity 
of the Suez Canal, to ensure, in co-operation with the Egyptian forces, 
the defence of that Canal, and fixed the number of troops and Air 
See Bulletin of Sept. 12, 1936, for details. 
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Force pilots to be stationed at any one time in Egypt in the Canal Zone 
or elsewhere. The Egyptian Government undertook to construct and 
maintain roads, bridges, and railways for the military forces and for 
the maintenance of essential communications. A British Military 
Mission was sent to Egypt at the request of the Government in order 
to help in the training of the Egyptian Forces. 

The Treaty of 1936 thus laid the foundations of friendly co-operation 
between Great Britain and Egypt, based on a reconciliation between 
the claims of Egyptian sovereignty and British Imperial interests. 
Certain other steps had, however, to be taken before Egypt’s sovereign 
independence was complete. That independence had until 1936 been 
restricted not only by the presence on Egyptian soil of a British Army 
of Occupation, but by the continued existence of the Capitulations,* 
and of the Caisse de la Dette Publique. 

‘he Capitulations were a system devised by the Sultans of the 
Ottoman Empire. They consisted of a grant to the nationals of certain 
Powers of special commercial privileges, immunity from personal 
taxation without the consent of their Governments, inviolability of 
domicile, protection from arbitrary arrest, and, last but not least, the 
right to be tried only in their own Courts.* By Article XIII of the 
Treaty of 1936 the British Government undertook to use all their 
influence with the Powers exercising Capitulatory rights to persuade 
them to agree to the removal of all restrictions on the application of 
Egyptian legislation to foreigners, and to the institution of a transitional 
regime for the Mixed Tribunals. This delicate task was achieved at a 
Conference begun at Montreux on April 12, 1937. It was agreed 
that all foreigners would in future submit to Egyptian legislation in all 
matters, including fiscal legislation; the legislative control hitherto 
exercised by the Mixed Court of Appeal was abolished, and the Mixed 
Courts themselves would continue to function for twelve years only, at 
the end of which time their jurisdiction was to be transferred to the 
Egyptian Courts. The last obstacle to Egypt’s admission to the League 
of Nations as a Sovereign State was thus removed, and she was admitted 
to membership on May 26, 1937. 

Negotiations lasting on and off for about three years were necessary 
before the abolition by an Anglo-French Agreement, signed on July 
17, 1940, of the Egyptian Debt Control, almost the last vestige 
of foreign control of any sort in Egypt. The Debt Control went 
back to the days of Ismail Pasha, when the enormous loans raised by 
him abroad caused anxiety amongst the Powers, notably Great 
Britain and France, as to the safety of their investments, and a “Dual 
Control”’ was instituted in 1876 to superintend Egypt’s finances in the 
interests of her creditors. By a Decree of 1904 direct foreign super- 
vision was abolished, and Egypt was left free to control her own 
revenue, on an undertaking to pledge the greater part of the proceeds 
of the Land Tax to the service of the Debt. The functions of the Caisse 
de la Dette Publique were restricted, and it was deprived of its former 
power to interfere in the Administration. By the Agreement of July 
18, 1940, Egypt alone will, through her National Bank, control the 


‘See Bulletin of May 29, 1937, for details. 
*For details see Great Britain and Egypt, p. 59. Information Department 
Paper, No. 19. 
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funding of the country’s outstanding debt under the loans raised in the 
days of Ismail Pasha. 

On the outbreak of war in Sept. 1939, “Egypt broke off 
diplomatic and commercial relations with Germany, and in consulta- 
tion with the British Government took all the other measures which 
had been foreseen as necessary under the Treaty of Alliance’. These 
measures included the declaration of a “‘state of siege”. When Italy 
declared war on the Allies, the Egyptian Government followed a 
similar course, although the fact that the Italian Ambassador to Egypt 
and his staff were still in Cairo a week after Egypt had severed relations 
with Italy caused some comment.? The Egyptian Government, in a 
Note to the Italian Government received in Rome on June 15 
stated that Egypt would only take part in the war if Italian troops 
invaded Egyptian territory, bombarded Egyptian towns, or carried out 
air-raids on Egyptian military objectives. The Egyptian Government 
resigned on June 23, and King Farouk invited Hassan Sabry Pasha, 
former Egyptian Minister in London and Minister for War, to form 
a new Cabinet. Sabry Pasha’s Cabinet consisted of a Coalition repre- 
sentative of all parties except the Wafd,* which refused to join any 
coalition unless a General Election were held. 

At the beginning of last April the Wafd addressed a Memorial‘ to 
the British Government demanding that the “‘state of siege’ be 
brought to an end, and that Great Britain should buy Egypt’s whole 
cotton crop at a reasonable price, or else allow her free export to all 
countries. The Memorial further demanded that Egypt should take 
effective part in any general peace negotiations, and that the British 
Government should give an undertaking to remove all British officers 
from Egypt at the end of the war, and to open negotiations with the 
Egyptian Government regarding the future of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Although the Memorial itself was probably designed for 
internal party purposes, it shows the direction of Wafdist thought. 

A certain amount of anxiety persisted with regard to the fate of this 
year’s cotton crop,® since most of her normal European markets are 
closed to Egypt, until an arrangement was come to on Aug. 7, 
by which Great Britain undertook to purchase the entire crop. Details 
of the agreement were given in answer to a question in the House of 
Commons at Westminster by the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. A Commission, on which the Egyptian Government will be 
invited to nominate a representative, will be set up to purchase cotton. 
The Commission will purchase, before April 30, 1941, all lint cotton 
from the 1940 Egyptian crop and all mercantile cotton seed, at a price 
of $14.25 per cantar for f.q.f. Ashmouni and $15.25 for f.q.f. Giza and 
cotton seed at 65 piastres per ardeb, franco warehouse Alexandria. 
His Majesty’s Government will bear the whole of any net loss which 
may arise from the transaction as a whole and will share equally with 


1 Statement by the Foreign Secretary, Lord Halifax, in the House of Lords, 
July 11, 1940. Vide Bulletin of July 27, 1940, page 930. 

2? Count Mazzolini left Cairo on June 23. 

8’ The Wafd is the Nationalist Party, led by the former Premier, Nahas Pasha 

4 Manchester Guardian, April 3, 1940; French text in Oriente Moderno, May 
1940, p. 228 et seq. 

5 A British offer had been made in Nov. i939. For details see Bulletin 0! 
Feb. 24, 1940, p. 215 (foot). 
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the Egyptian Government any profits on the understanding that the 
latter will use such’ profits for the relief of cultivators in a manner to 
be agreed on between the two Governments. 

Although for the year ending April 30, 1941, revenue is estimated 
at £E45,180,000, and expenditure £E47,595,000, compared with 
(E40,595,000, and £E42,125,000, Egypt’s public finances are sound, in 
spite of heavy commitments for national defence. There has been no 
recent increase in the price of food-stuffs, but raw materials have risen 
sharply. The tourist trade is of course at a standstill, but the presence 
of British and Dominion troops has somewhat made up for this; certain 
industries are in difficulties owing to the lack of foreign raw materials, 
but an impetus is thereby being given to certain other local industries.* 
Uncertainty about the fate of the cotton crop, new taxes, and general 
war uneasiness, on the other hand, tend to provide fertile soil for 
propaganda by the large Italian community still resident in Cairo. 
The continued presence of this community may indeed prove 
embarrassing to an Egyptian Government pledged to carry out the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty loyally in the letter and in the spirit, while 
keeping Egypt out of war. 

H.G.L, 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


I. STATEMENT BY THE VICEROY 


ON Aug. 8 the Viceroy issued a statement on the constitutional problem 
in India, in which he began by recording that country’s anxiety to assist 
Great Britain’s war effort, the mighty contribution she had already 
made, and the desire of her people to make a still greater contribution. 
The Government, he said, were deeply concerned that she should, as 
soon as possible, achieve that degree of national unity which would 
enable her to make this greater contribution, and the Viceroy had been 
authorized to issue the statement in the hope that it might help to 
promote that unity. 

The attempts made since last October to secure some measure of 
agreement between the major parties in the Provinces as a desirable 
pre-requisite to their joint collaboration at the Centre, in accordance 
with the proposal made by the British Government to expand the 
Governor-General’s Council, had failed. But deeply as they regretted 
this failure, they did not feel that they should any longer postpone 
the expansion of the Council. They had therefore authorized the 
Viceroy to invite a certain number of representative Indians to join 
the Executive Council, and to establish a War Advisory Council which 
would contain representatives of the Indian States. 

From the conversations which had taken place in the last two weeks, 
two main points emerged, and on these two points His Majesty’s 
Government wished their position to be made clear. The first point 
concerned the position of minorities in any future constitutional scheme. 
lhe examination of any part either of the Act of 1935, or of the policy 
and plans on which it is based is not excluded, but His Majesty’s Govern- 

1 Vide article in Great Britain and the East, July 11, 1940, p. 38. 
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ment continued to maintain that full weight should be given to the 
views of minorities in any revision that might be made. “It goes without 
saying”, the statement continued, ‘‘that they could not contemplate 
transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace and welfare of 
India to any system of Government whose authority is directly denied 
by large and powerful elements in India’s national life. Nor could they 
be parties to the coercion of such elements into submission to such a 
Government.”’ 

The second point concerned the drafting of the new constitutional 
scheme when the time comes. His Majesty’s Government were in 
sympathy with the very strong insistence that the framework of the 
Constitution “‘should be primarily the responsibility of the Indians 
themselves, and should originate from Indian conceptions of the social, 
economic and political structure of Indian life’. They wished to see this 
desire given the fullest practical expression, ‘‘subject to the due ful- 
filment of the obligations which Great Britain’s long connection with 
India has imposed on her, and for which His Majesty’s Government 
cannot divest themselves of responsibility’. 

At the present time, ‘‘when the Commonwealth is engaged in a struggle 
for its existence’, fundamental constitutional issues could not be 
decisively resolved, but at the end of the war, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would most readily assent to the setting-up of a representative 
body to devise the framework of the Constitution. Meanwhile they 
would welcome ‘“‘every sincere and practical step that may be taken 
by representative Indians themselves to reach a basis of friendly agree- 
ment, first upon the form which the post-war representative body should 
take and the methods by which it should arrive at its conclusions, and 
secondly upon the principles and outlines of the Constitution itself”. 

His Majesty’s Government trusted, however, that for the period of 
the war, with the Central Government reconstituted in accordance with 
their proposals, all parties, communities and interests would co-operate 
to secure victory. ‘‘Moreover, they hope that in this process new bonds 
of union and understanding will emerge, and thus pave the way towards 
the attainment by-India of that free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth which remains the proclaimed and accepted goal of the 
Imperial Crown and of the British Parliament.” 


Il. MR. AMERY’S SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
ON AUGUST 14 


ON Aug. 14 Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, opened the House 
of Commons debate on India with a speech on the Viceroy’s statement 
of Aug. 8. He first reviewed the events which had led up to the Viceroy’s 
declaration. The delays involved in the application of the provisions 
of the India Act of 1935, ‘“‘inevitable as they might have been, had 
afforded occasion for the development of a volume of adverse criticism 
and of opposition, in face of which their enforcement could no longer 
serve the purpose for which they were originally devised”. But the 
essential fact was that the constitutional deadlock in India to-day was 
not so much between H.M. Government and a united Indian opposition, 
as between the main elements in India itself, and could, therefore, only 
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be resolved by the difficult method of multilateral agreement in which 
H.M. Government were only one of the parties concerned. Congress 
had repudiated the 1935 Act, at least in its federal aspect, and in 
pursuance of that repudiation, because India’s consent was not formally 
invited before she was committed to war, had called out the Congress 
Ministries in the provinces. In the last few weeks they had declared 
their willingness to join in the war effort through a National Govern- 
ment. The Congress leaders had built up by far the most efficient 
political machine in India but, unfortunately, although numerically 
the largest single party in British India, their claim to speak for India 
1s a whole was utterly denied by very important elements in India’s 
yctional life, foremost among which stood the Moslems, 90,000,000 
strong. The scheduled castes felt that as a community they stood 
outside the Hindu community represented by Congress; and the Indian 
Princes, whose territories covered one-third of all India and were an 
essential element in any Indian Federation, ‘‘refused to be assimilated 
sa simple formula propounded by Congress”’. 

These differences were at the moment unbridged, but Mr. Amery 
stated that he ‘‘refused to regard them as unbridgeable’’, for “India 
could boast an ancient civilization and a long history common to all her 
peoples, of which all Indians were equally proud. . . . Underlying them 
all was another unity—not merely of administration but of political 
thought and aspiration which had contributed to India’s national life. 
India could not be unitary in the sense that we were in this island, 
but she could still be a unity’. This unity had been shown in the 
attitude of detestation towards Nazism which all parties and com- 
munities had taken up, and in the feeling, which had become more 
widespread as the difficulties of Great Britain had increased, that ‘“‘a 
purely political deadlock affecting the issues of to-day and to-morrow 
should not be allowed to stand in the way of India’s contributing a 
united and wholehearted effort to the cause upon whose victory de- 
pended the preservation of all her ideals and the fulfilment of her 
aspirations”. 

It was in that atmosphere that the Viceroy felt the moment opportune 
to enlist all the elements of political leadership in India behind the war 
effort, and to try to break down the existing deadlock, preliminary to 
the early achievement of “free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth”. The immediate offer contained in the Viceroy’s 
statement was that of expansion of the Executive Council and the 
establishment of a wider War Advisory Council. Congress had asked 
that a National Government be set up which commanded the con- 
fidence of all the elected elements in the Central Legislature. In inviting 
representative Indians to attend the Council, the Viceroy would 
naturally ensure that the Members represented the opinions of the 
parties from which they were chosen. But if the Congress claim was 
that the Members of the Council should be responsible to the elected 
Members of the Legislature, it was a demand which raised a consti- 
tutional issue and was, therefore, in present circumstances, not 
practical. But the Viceroy’s statement “‘did present to Indian leaders 
the opportunity of taking an effective and immediate part in the 
“overnment of India . . . without prejudice to their political positions’. 

Mr. Amery expressed a hope that the leaders would be willing to 
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take their part, but if that hope should not be realized, Lord Linlith- 
gow would still go ahead and be prepared to work with those who would 
work with him, and with each other. The Viceroy’s immediate offer 
did not stand by itself, but was, essentially, concerned with the speedier 
attainment of dominion status, or, as Mr. Amery preferred to call it, 
“free and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth”. The desire 
of the British Government was that the new Constitution of India 
should be devised by Indians for themselves. But Mr. Amery insisted 
that the British Government could not contemplate the transfer of the 
responsibility for India ‘‘to any system of Government whose authority 
was directly denied by large and powerful elements in India’s national 
life’. He added that willingness to compromise, in India as elsewherg, 
was an essential test of the sense of responsibility, on which all free 
government must be based. 

“It might indeed prove to be the case that by entirely novel de- 
partures from the existing schemes, whether in relation to the Centre, 
the Provinces, or the States, or methods of election and representation 
that agreement might be reached which was unattainable within the 
framework of the existing Act, based as it was on the traditions of 
India’s administrative past and our customary British constitutional 
conceptions.’’ A new system of government could not be set up when 


they were engaged in a struggle for existence, but the question how soon 
it should come after the war lay essentially with India. Experience had 
shown that these fundamental issues were not speedily settled; an 
immense amount of preliminary work must first take place, and there 
was no reason why this work should wait for the end of the war. 

The Government were resolved to persevere, in a spirit of sympathy, 
understanding, and good-will, in the policy they had defined. Great 


Britain had every reason to be proud of her contribution to India. 
He himself believed, with Lord Macaulay, that the proudest day of our 
history would be the day when we saw India joining, a free and willing 
partner, in the brotherhood of the British peoples. India would give 
her effective answer to tyranny and aggression in the field of war. ‘But’, 
concluded Mr. Amery, “‘she could give an even more conclusive answer 
in the field of constructive statesmanship. In a world threatened by 
all the evil forces of hatred and destruction, of partisan and racial 
intolerance, there could be no more hopeful portent, no more assured 
omen of the ultimate victory of our cause than that the leaders of 
India’s millions should in peaceful agreement resolve not only their own 
perplexing discords but also afford yet one further example within our 
British Commonwealth of the power of good-will to reconcile freedom 
with unity, and through our Commonwealth to bridge the age-long gul! 
between Europe and Asia. Then, indeed, could we say with justice 
that the dawn of a better day for the world was heralded in the East.’ 
In answer to questions, Mr. Amery stated that the new Members of the 
Executive Council would be on a footing of equality with existing 
Members, and would hold definite portfolios. “They would not in the 
strict constigutional sense be responsible to the Assembly, but if there 
was the response which the Viceroy hoped for, and if the leading parties 
were represented in the Executive, then clearly the Executive could 
enjoy a wide measure of confidence and support in the Assembly.” 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


1. Against Germany 


August 6 

During the night enemy aircraft crossed the coast and dropped a 
small number of bombs in a few districts in south-eastern England, 
causing neither damage nor casualties. The Air Ministry announced 
that another enemy fighter was shot down over the English Channel 
during the previous afternoon, making a total of 4 enemy machines 
shot down during that day (Aug. 5). During the day an enemy 
bomber was intercepted and shot down into the sea off the east coast. 

In the course of operations over the Continent during the night, 
attacks were made on military objectives in Holland and Northern 
Germany, including targets at Wismar, Kiel and Hamburg. Damage 
was also done to the goods yard at Hamm, and to aerodromes at 
Schipol and Borkum. All the British machines returned safely. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. trawlers Drummer and Oswal- 
dian had been sunk by enemy mines. 

A German communiqué claimed that three enemy merchant ships 
with a total tonnage of 16,875 tons had been sunk by a U-boat. During 
air fights over the Channel on the previous day, 8 British fighters were 
brought down during aerial combats. During the night several English 
ports were attacked by German ‘planes; enemy ’planes flying over 
North-West Germany during the same night dropped bombs which 
caused small damage and no casualties. The communiqué also claimed 
that during the period July 9-31 enemy merchant ships with a tonnage 
of 344,174 tons were sunk by submarines and 98,500 tons by other 
vessels. The Air Arm sank warships estimated at 21,650 tons, and 
merchant ships estimated at 215,000 tons, while 32,000 tons of war 
ships and 328,000 tons of merchant shipping, respectively, were damaged. 


August 7 

During the night enemy aircraft dropped some incendiary bombs in 
two districts in Scotland, and a few bombs and a number of leaflets in 
the Bristol Channel area. Damage was negligible, and there were no 
casualties. An Air Ministry communiqué stated that the aerodrome at 
Le Bourget was attacked during the previous afternoon, and bombs 
were dropped near aircraft on the ground and near the hangars. 
During the night, low clouds and poor visibility forced R.A.F. bombers 
to abandon many of their primary objectives in attacks over Germany. 
In spite of this, an oil plant at Hamburg, a supply depot at Schwert, 
an arms factory at Mors, and the refinery at Reisholz, near Diisseldorf, 
were set on fire, and an anti-aircraft battery was silenced at Hamborn. 
Aerodromes in Holland and Northern Germany were also attacked, 
and at Gilze Rijen aerodrome, in South Holland, bombs were dropped 
hear aircraft on the ground, and a hangar was set on fire; fires were 
started at Eindhoven, and at Venlo it is believed that the lighting plant 
was hit. Aerodromes at Ypenburg, Soesterberg, Schipol, and on the 
island of Texel in Holland were bombed, and also aerodrome buildings 
in Germany at Gladbackrheydt, near Diisseldorf, and Krefeld. The 
Admiralty announced the loss of the trawler River Clyde by enemy 
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mine. The loss was also announced of the liner Accra, sunk by a U-boat 
off the west coast of Eire on July 26, with the loss of 25 lives. 

A German communiqué claimed that an enemy merchant ship oj 
30,000 tons was sunk in overseas waters. Also that bombers attacked 
airfields near Tynemouth and St. Athan, the Vickers-Armstrong works 
at Chester, and armaments factories at Swansea. A small number of 
enemy ‘planes flew over Holland and Western Germany during the 
previous night, and dropped bombs at various places without causing 
substantial damage. 

August 8 

A communiqué issued by the Air Ministry and Ministry of Home Secur- 
ity said that bombs were dropped during the previous night in various 
parts of Great Britain by isolated enemy aircraft, but apart from broken 
windows, little damage was done except in one town in north-east 
England where a sanatorium and shop property suffered considerably 
In one part of northern England leaflets were dropped. Casualties 
were very few. An Admiralty and Air Ministry communiqué reported 
enemy attacks on a convoy in the Channel during the earlier hours o 
the morning by E-boats (motor torpedo boats of thirty to forty tons 
during which three coasting vessels in the convoy were torpedoed and 
sunk. Attacks on the convoy were continued during the day by large 
numbers of dive bombers, accompanied by single and twin-engin 
fighters. These fighters were heavily engaged by a squadron of R.AF. 
fighters, and 61 enemy ’planes were known to have been destroyed 
18 British fighters were lost, but 3 pilots were saved. 

During operations over the Continent on Aug. 7, according to an 
Air Ministry communiqué, R.A.F. bombers carried out daylight attacks 
on enemy-occupied aerodromes at Cherbourg, and at Hamstede in 
Holland. During the night, in spite of bad weather, the Homburg oil 
plant, Kiel dockyard, store depots at Hamm, and a number of aero- 
dromes in North-West Germany were attacked. All lights were extin- 
guished on the aerodrome at Holtenau, north of Kiel, after a salvo 
of bombs had been dropped, and at the aerodrome of Husum, farther 
to the north-west, bombs fell on the landing-ground. All the aircratt 
returned safely. The Coastal Command reported the loss of one air- 
craft engaged in reconnaissance over the Norwegian coast on Aug. 7. 
An Admiralty communiqué stated that aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm 
carried out a successful attack on the petrol storage depot at Dolvik, 
about 5 miles south of Bergen, during which the largest of the three 
storage tanks was seen to blow up, and the second was badly damaged 
and set on fire, while the smallest tank, the pumping station and thi 
jetty were severely damaged. All the aircraft returned safely. 

A German communiqué claimed that three enemy armed merchant 
ships, with a tonnage of 16,000, were sunk by a U-boat. During the 
night mines were laid outside several English ports, and munition 
factories, anti-aircraft batteries, and searchlights were attacked. 
Bombs were dropped on the Leyland Motor Works, the motor works 
of Vickers-Armstrong at Chester, aircraft works at Yeovil, industria! 
plants at Plymouth, and anti-aircraft batteries and searchlights at 
Manchester, Dorchester, and Plymouth. Enemy ‘planes flew ove! 
North and West Germany during the night and dropped bombs, 
without doing any serious damage; in a suburb near Essen, as well 4s 
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near Datteln, some houses were damaged, and a barn burnt out. Two 
enemy "planes were shot down. 


August 9 

During the night bombs were dropped in a residential suburb in the 
north-western area. Daylight raids were made on a north-east coastal 
town and a south-east coastal town; in the former raid a number of 
high explosive bombs were dropped, and damage done to houses and 
industrial property causing a number of casualties, only one of which 
was fatal; in the latter, the balloon barrage was unsuccessfully attacked. 

An Air Ministry communiqué stated that daylight attacks were 
made during the previous day on the aerodromes of Schipol and 
Valkenburg, near Maastricht, during which one machine was lost. 
Two enemy machines were shot down off Le Havre. During the 
night, military objectives in Germany were bombed, including Ham- 
burg docks, supply depots at Hamm, Soest, and Cologne, and several 
enemy aerodromes. One British machine was missing. The communiqué 
also stated that mine-laying in enemy harbours and estuaries, which 
was a regular feature of British night operations, continued to cause 
serious damage to enemy shipping, and to dislocate coastal traffic. 

A German communiqué claimed that the attack by motor torpedo 
boats on a British convoy on the night of Aug. 7-8 resulted in the 
sinking of a tanker of 8,000 tons, a steamer of 5,000 tons, and another of 
4,000 tons, while a smaller tanker was set on fire. The motor torpedo 
boats suffered no loss. During the attack by dive bomber squadrons on 
British convoys on the previous day, 12 merchantmen with a total ton- 
nage of 55,000 were sunk, and 7 others heavily damaged. The total 
number of British ships sunk or hit during the day was 28. Twelve 
enemy barrage balloons were destroyed at Dover during air combats 
near the Isle of Wight and off Dover. A total of 46 British ’planes, in- 
cluding 33 Spitfires, were brought down by German fighters and pursuit 
‘planes, only 10 of which were lost, while 2 had to make forced landings. 
During the night bombers attacked British aeroplane factories around 
Liverpool and Bristol, and aerodromes and anti-aircraft positions in 
the south of England, while the dropping of mines outside British 
harbours was carried out according to plan. During the previous 
night British ’planes attacked objectives in West Germany and various 
localities; some of the ’planes were forced to turn back, or were pre- 
vented from dropping their bombs. Only unimportant damage was 
done to buildings or to the soil by isolated bombs, and only in one 
small frontier locality were any casualties caused. Two enemy ‘planes 
were brought down. 

(It was authoritatively pointed out in London that, while 3 ships 
were torpedoed during the attack on the convoy referred to in this 
communiqué, their size was grossly overrated, as the tonnage of the 
whole convoy of twenty ships only amounted to about 18,000 tons. 
The tonnage of the ships actually sunk was 2,500, less than one-seventh 
of the German claims. One of the E-boats was sunk by gunfire, and 
another so badly damaged that she was unlikely to reach her base. 
With regard to the second attack, the German claim was also grossly 
tila since the tonnage of the two ships sunk amounted only to 
2,540.) 
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August 10 

During the night enemy aircraft made widespread attacks over many 
districts. Several houses were destroyed in a town in north-west 
England, causing casualties some of which were fatal. At a number of 
places in the south and a few places in the north-east, the south-west, 
and in Wales, bombs caused damage to houses. Casualties were few, 
but included one person killed. In the course of the day men working 
near a town in the south-east of England were machine-gunned by an 
enemy aircraft which had previously dropped twelve high explosive 
bombs which caused some casualties and did some material damage. 
Another enemy raider attacked shipping off a coast town. An Air 
Ministry communiqué reported that during the night munition works at 
Cologne and Ludwigshafen were the chief objects of sustained attacks 
by strong forces of aircraft which left them in flames after inflicting 
heavy damage. Railway communications in the Ruhr were also 
damaged, and fires started at Hamm, Soest, and Ruhrorthafen, while 
aerodromes at Schipol, Venlo, Eindhoven, Gilze, Werl, Munster, and 
near Trier were attacked; in every case bombs were dropped on or 
near the hangars and runways, and many fires were started. Another 
Air Ministry communiqué stated that during the afternoon and again 
in the evening Guernsey aerodrome was bombed and machine-gunned; 
damage was done to aircraft, hangars, and defence posts, and several 
fires were started. Aircraft of the coastal command bombed and fired 
Nazi oil tanks at Flushing and a sea-plane base at Le Poulmic, near 
Brest, where bombs were dropped among flying boats and smoke was 
seen to pour from jetties and hangars. All the aircraft returned safely 
from these operations, but an Anson of the Coastal Command was lost 
on routine patrol. 

A German communiqué claimed that aircraft works at Rochester and 
munitions works at Faversham were effectively bombed, and fires 
and explosions caused, while a large number of bombs hit the docks at 
Newcastle and Government shipyards at Sheerness and Chatham, and 
the runway of an airfield north of Bristol was destroyed. An armed 
enemy merchant ship was attacked and so severely hit by bombs that 
the crew left the ship. Mines were again laid in British harbours, and 
an aeroplane works at Norwich and a machine repair shed set on 
fire. During the previous day, enemy ’planes flew to Northern France, 
Belgium, and Holland, and during the night into Western Germany 
No military objectives were attacked on German territory, but a 
number of civilians were wounded, and several buildings damaged. 
Two German ’planes were missing, and two enemy ’planes were shot 
down by anti-aircraft guns, bringing the total number of enemy ‘planes 
shot down by anti-aircraft fire to 1,500. 


August 11 

Enemy aircraft attacked barrage balloons on the south-east coast. 
Later in the day enemy aircraft attacked Weymouth and Portland, 
damaging a number of houses, some of them seriously, and in addition 
doing some damage to communications and setting on fire an oil tank. 
A number of casualties were reported, but few were serious and only 
one fatal. Minor damage was done in the attack on Portland to two 
of his Majesty’s ships by splinters, but no other ships or vessels 
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sustained damage. Bombs also caused damage to naval buildings, 
including a hospital. A further raid was also carried out against 
shipping off the east coast. An R.A.F. communiqué stated that during 
the day’s operations 60 enemy aircraft were shot down, and 26 British 
fighters were lost, the pilots of 2 being saved, while an Admiralty 
communiqué reported that 5 enemy aircraft were shot down by anti- 
aircraft fire during an action between H.M. ships and enemy aircraft. 
H.M. trawler Edwardian suffered a few casualties in this action. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the S.S. Mohamed Ali el 
Kebiy in the Atlantic when acting as a transport, with the loss of 120 
ives. 

An R.A.F. communiqué stated that during the previous day daylight 
attacks were made on a number of enemy-occupied aerodromes in 
Holland and France, during which hits were observed among hangars 
at Schiphol, Querqueville (the airport of Cherbourg) and Waalhaven. 
Aerodromes at Flushing, Dinard, Caen, and Brest were attacked, and 
the airport at Guernsey bombed again. Two British aircraft were 
missing. During the night heavy attacks were made on military 
objectives in Germany, including the docks at Hamburg, the naval 
base at Wilhelmshaven, oil supplies at Frankfurt and Homburg, a 
power station and explosives factory at Cologne, a chemical works at 
Frankfurt, a blast furnace north of that city, wharves at Duisburg, 
supply depots at Hamm and Soest, and several aerodromes in Holland 
and Germany. One British aircraft was missing. 

A German communiqué claimed that the armed British merchantman 
Upwey Grange had been sunk by a U-boat. During the night bombing 
attacks were carried out on Newport, Swansea, Pembroke, and 
explosive works at Hayle, near St. Ives. During the day it was claimed 
that aircraft successfully attacked wharves and bombed equipment of 
the English harbour of Portland, repair shops of the British dockyards, 
storage tanks and local coastal batteries, causing great fires among 
the tanks, and on the dam connecting the mainland and the storage 
tanks. Heavy explosions were seen in the boiler machine buildings 
of the port. Ships lying in the harbour including 2 merchant ships and 
a destroyer were almost destroyed, and in Weymouth harbour a mer- 
chant ship of 3,000 tons was sunk. The fight developed into an air 
battle, stretching along the whole Channel coast as far as Dover, and 
reinforcements of German fighters were sent in order to maintain 
German supremacy over the Channel. A final statement, it was 
declared, could not yet be made about the course of the battle, but 
enemy losses for the day were 89 as against 17 German ’planes missing. 
It was also claimed that a convoy of 70 ships was successfully attacked 
ten miles north-west of Margate. The communiqué stated that during 
the night enemy ’planes flew over North and Western Germany, and 
dropped bombs on non-military objectives, as a result of which dwelling 
houses were hit in Oberhausen, Sterkrade, Bielefeld, and Bochum. 
Other non-military objectives were hit in Bruchkébel, near Hanau, and 
an hotel in the Munster district. One enemy ’plane was shot down, 
and one German ’plane was missing. 


August 12 
During the night enemy aircraft crossed the coast, dropping bombs 
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in Wales, south-west, and north-west England, causing casualties in 
several districts, a few of which were fatal. 

Enemy bombers made attacks over the Kent coast and the Isle of 
Wight and Portsmouth. An attack on H.M. Dockyard met with 
little success; some bombs dropping on the outskirts of the dockyard 
area set fire to a store and caused minor damage to a jetty, sinking 
two small Service craft. In other parts of Portsmouth, a railway 
station was hit, and a number of buildings, including a brewery, 
set on fire. Some casualties were caused, some of which were fatal. 
In the Isle of Wight a church and some houses were damaged, and a 
few people injured. Bombs were dropped at a number of points on 
the coasts of Kent and Sussex, causing slight damage to several R.A.F. 
aerodromes, as well as houses and other civilian property. Casualties 
were light, although several cases of fatal injuries had been reported. 
Later in the day another attack was carried out on a town on the 
south-east coast. Damage was done to house property, but there were 
no casualties. The total number of enemy aircraft destroyed during 
the day was 62. 13 British fighters were lost, but one of the pilots was 
saved. 

An Air Ministry communiqué stated that during operations over the 
Continent the previous night, the synthetic oil plant at Dortmund 
(Hoesch Benzine) was blown up, and the plant at Kastrup-Rauxel 
(Klockner Wintershall) set on fire; plants at Gelsenkirchen (Gelsenberg- 
benzin A.G.) and Wanne Eickel (Krupp Treibstoffewerke), and the 
oil depot at Cherbourg were attacked and tanks set on fire. Military 
objectives at Diisseldorf, Wanne Eickel, Hattingen, Dortmund, Hamm, 
and Soest were also attacked, and a number of enemy aerodromes 
bombed. Three of the aircraft failed to return. 

A German communiqué claimed that during the night aircraft works 
at Filton and Crewe, harbour works at Cardiff and Bristol, and oil 
depots at Avonmouth, together with anti-aircraft positions at various 
places were bombed, while the dropping of mines at the entrances to 
British harbours continued. It was also claimed that 71 British 
aeroplanes were shot down during the day, 40 near Portsmouth, 
where the ammunition depot and a mine dump, a naval shipyard and 
the oil depot were successfully attacked, explosions and fierce fires 
being started. British fighters were stated to have withdrawn on the 
approach of German fighters. In a dive-bombing attack on a British 
convoy off Margate it was claimed that 4 merchant ships, totalling 
about 10,000 tons, were sunk, various other ships set on fire, and 
5 British aircraft shot down. The aerodrome at Manston was com- 
pletely destroyed. All the aeroplanes engaged returned to their 
bases. A U-boat sank an enemy armed merchant steamer of medium 
size out of a strongly-guarded convoy. Enemy ’planes during the night 
bombed non-military objectives in Northern and Western Germany 
without obtaining any results worth mentioning. The communiqué 
also claimed that enemy losses during the fighting on the previous day 
amounted to 90 planes and eight barrage balloons, in addition to three 
‘planes brought down by German A.A. defences. 21 German ’planes 
were stated to be missing. 
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August 13 

During the night enemy aircraft raided South Wales and dropped 
bombs on an industrial suburb of a coastal town, causing several 
casualties, one of which was fatal. Enemy aircraft crossed the coast 
at points ranging from the Sussex coast to the Thames Estuary during 
the early morning. Bombs were dropped, causing a few casualties 
but no military damage. Enemy aircraft also dropped bombs in a 
country district of Hampshire, causing a number of casualties, some of 
which were fatal. During the course of the day bombs were dropped 
on Southampton; several fires broke out, but were soon extinguished. 
Very few casualties were caused, but some of them were fatal. Bombs 
were also dropped in the Isle of Wight, and in country districts of 
Berkshire and Wiltshire, but no casualties were reported in these 
areas. Several aerodromes in south-east England were attacked, and 
at one a number of casualties, including one fatal injury, were caused. 
The total number of enemy aircraft destroyed during the day was 78. 
Thirteen British fighters were reported missing, but the pilots of 5 
of these were safe. It was unofficially reported that two fatal casualties 
were caused and a number of people injured in explosions on the south- 
east coast, believed to have been caused by shells fired from long-range 
German guns. 

An R.A.F. communiqué stated that during the night bombers 

ttacked various objectives in North-West Germany and enemy- 
occupied France and Holland, including the Gotha air-frame factory, 
17 aerodromes, and the seaplane base at Borkum. In spite of ice and 
cloud, these attacks were successfully pressed home. Aerodrome 
buildings on the Island of Texel were set on fire, and bombs dropped 
on the airfield at De Kooy in Holland, and on a large aircraft park at 
Diepholz. Hits were registered at Amsterdam on wharves to the 
north-east of the city, on the south bank of the river, and in the docks. 
Big fires were seen to break out in Amsterdam and as a result of attacks on 
munitions factories at Lipstadt and Herringen, on a blast furnace near 
Witten, and on Lastrup aerodrome. Explosions and fires also occurred 
at Borkum and at Dinard. At Cherbourg a bomb was seen to fall on a 
hangar, while at Caen hits were scored on the aerodrome where a number 
of aircraft were on the ground. Other aerodromes bombed were at 
Dortmund, Hornum, Lingen, and Querqueville. The harbour at 
Helder, on the Dutch coast, was bombed in co-operation with the Fleet 
Air Arm. Four aircraft failed to return from these operations. 

Daylight operations were carried out over an area extending from 
Jutland to the Bay of Biscay, and among objectives attacked were 
enemy-occupied aerodromes at Waalhaven, Hingene, Caen, Cher- 
bourg, Morlaix, and the seaplane base at Brest. Twelve aircraft 
failed to return. 

An Admiralty communiqué stated that during an action between 
British motor torpedo boats and enemy light forces an enemy ship was 
rammed. No casualties were suffered by the British forces, and none 
of the motor torpedo boats were damaged, with the exception of the 
damage sustained through the ramming of the enemy ship. The 
Admiralty further announced the loss of the trawlers Tamarisk and 
Pyrope, as a result of air attack. An attack by an enemy aircraft was 
repelled, and the aircraft damaged and set on fire. 
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An enemy communiqué claimed that during the previous night 
bombing attacks were carried out on shipping targets at Swansea and 
Cardiff, on anti-aircraft batteries and searchlight bases near Liverpool, 
and in the Humber estuary. Mining of British harbours continued, 
During attacks on the south and south-east coast the previous day the 
naval port of Portsmouth was “plastered with bombs”; the power 
works and wharves at Gosport were set on fire, and dock and quay instal- 
lations and a patrol vessel in the Channel were seen to be hit by bombs. 
In the air battles during these attacks 43 enemy ‘planes were shot 
down. The communiqué also claimed that German aircraft destroyed, 
and in some cases set on fire, hangars, workshops, and barracks at the 
aerodromes of Manston, Canterbury, Hawkinge, and Lympne. At 
Manston 4 enemy ‘planes were destroyed on the ground, and 3 
in the air, while a further 8 ’planes were destroyed on the ground at 
other places attacked. Near Dover 2 barrage balloons were set on 
fire, and during the fighting that developed the enemy lost 30 
‘planes. At Southend 2 merchant vessels, totalling 5,500 tons, 
were sunk, and another ship set on fire. During a fight between German 
mine ships and enemy motor boats in the North Sea, while at least one 
enemy motor boat failed to reach port, all the German boats remained 
undamaged and continued their journey according to plan. 

Enemy bombers attacked Northern and Western Germany without 
causing any great damage, and suffered the loss of 4 ’planes shot 
down by anti-aircraft fire over German territory. 


August 14 

A small number of enemy aircraft crossed the coast during the night 
and dropped bombs in the Midlands, in north-east Scotland, and at 
scattered points in the south-west of England, damaging a factory and 
a number of houses. Some casualties, very few of them fatal, were 
caused. During the day various attacks were made by enemy aircraft 
round the coast, but these were less extensive and violent than on the 
immediately preceding days. An attack was made on barrage balloons 
at Dover, and a lightship was bombed; an unsuccessful attack was made 
on an aerodrome in Kent, where two enemy bombers were shot down 
by A.A. guns. In the afternoon attacks were made on several dis- 
tricts in south-east and south-west England. At Southampton slight 
damage was caused to a stationary train and several people injured; at 
Hastings a house was demolished by high explosive bombs, and a 
number of people injured, several fatally. Thirty-one enemy aircraft 
(18 bombers and 13 fighters) were shot down. Seven British fighters 
were lost, but 2 pilots were saved. A communiqué issued by the Ministry 
of Home Security stated that a number of parachutes, apparently 
dropped by aircraft, had been found in two areas in England and one 
area in Scotland during the night and early morning, but that wide- 
spread search had failed to discover any parachutists. 

An Air Ministry communiqué stated that during the night strong 
forces of R.A.F. bombers attacked Junkers aircraft factories at Dessau 
and Bernburg, north of Leipzig, munition factories at Liinen and 
Grevenbroich, various military objectives in the Ruhr, and 14 aero- 
dromes in Germany, Holland, Belgium, and France. At Bernburg 
bombs were seen to explode within the target area and across the 
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aerodrome adjoining the works, at Grevenbroich and Liinen fires and 
explosions followed the dropping of bombs. At Miinchen-Gladbach, 
west of Diisseldorf, four direct hits were scored on factories. Other 
factories at Frankfurt and Cochem, south-west of Coblenz, were hit, as 
was also a blast furnace 20 miles north-east of Cologne. The damage 
resulting from bombs dropped on a large oil refinery at Hanover could 
not be detected owing to low cloud and haze. Railway yards north- 
west of Osnabriicksee were hit, and also the Roermunde railway 
junction on the German-Dutch frontier, where fires broke out. At an 
important junction between Duisburg and Krefeld bombs were seen to 
burst on the mainline track. The fourteen enemy aerodromes attacked 
ranged from De Kooy, in the north, to Brest, in the south, and as far 
east into Germany as Magdeburg. At Brest and at Diest-Schaffen 
aerodrome, east of Brussels, fires started at the seaplane base and on 
the aerodrome, respectively, were visible from many miles away. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the armed merchant cruiser 
Transylvania, torpedoed and sunk by a U-boat, and of Trawler Eliza- 
beth Angela, sunk as a result of air attack. In an action in the early 
hours of the morning between the destroyers Malcolm and Verity and 
enemy light forces, consisting of six armed trawlers and three E-boats, 
three of the enemy vessels were seen to be hit. 

A German communiqué claimed that during the previous day harbour 
ind jetty works at Wallsend, Hartlepool, Bournemouth, and Plymouth, 
and also armament works at Exeter and Bristol and tank works at 
North Gillingham were attacked. In the Channel and Thames Estuary 
two patrol ships and two merchant ships of 15,000 tons were sunk. 
Aircraft attacked aerodromes at Eastchurch, Detling, Farnborough, 
Dover, Odiham, and Middle Wallop, destroying numerous hangars, 
shelters, depots, and dockyards, and also many ’planes on the ground. 
During these attacks on England, and in fights over the Channel, 74 
enemy ‘planes were destroyed. An enemy attack on the town of 
Aalborg was repulsed before the raiders reached their objective, and 
16 out of 23 attackers were shot down. Attacks by enemy bombers 
during the previous night over Germany caused no damage worth 
mentioning. 

The total enemy losses during the previous day were alleged to 
amount to 132 ’planes, and 12 barrage balloons. 89 of the ‘planes were 
shot down in air battles, and 43 destroyed on the ground and by anti- 
aircraft fire. 28 German ’planes were missing. The communiqué also 
claimed that the commander of a U-boat reported the sinking of 
41,611 tons of shipping, among them being an enemy auxiliary cruiser 
of 11,400 tons. When part of a U-boat flotilla encountered several 
British destroyers in the North Sea, the latter retreated and the 
U-boats completed their task unhindered. 


August 15 
During the night bombs were dropped at isolated points in Wales 
and north-west Scotland. No casualties were reported. An enemy 
bomber was brought down by anti-aircraft fire. Daylight raids were 
made by large numbers of enemy aircraft over various points on the 
coast. During the morning large forces, which at times amounted to 
more than a thousand machines, unsuccessfully attacked R.A.F. 
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aerodromes in Kent, and shipping off the coast. In the afternoon 
enemy ‘planes crossed the north-east coast and dropped bombs jy 
the Tyneside area and in a residential district of Sunderland. No 
damage of any military importance was caused, and the number of 
persons injured was very small, though some were killed. Further 
inland, bombs were dropped on several isolated points and on an 
R.A.F. aerodrome. Some damage was done to buildings, causing a 
number of casualties. At Seaham Harbour a train was hit by splinters 
and several houses destroyed. Later in the day attacks were made 
on the south-east coast and bombs were dropped on and around 
Croydon aerodrome. At Hastings bombs fell in a residential area, and 
at Rochester, industrial premises were damaged and a number of 
houses destroyed. An attack on Portland was ineffective. Fatal 
casualties during the day were small, but a number of people received 
injuries. During the day 182 enemy aircraft were shot down, while 
34 British fighters were lost, 17 pilots being saved. 

An Air Ministry communiqué reported that during operations the 
previous night, strong forces of the R.A.F. attacked the oil reserves and 
refining plants in enemy-occupied territory at Blaye, Pauillac,and Ambés 
on the Gironde estuary near Bordeaux, leaving all three targets in flames 
Railway sidings and a power station at Cologne were also attacked. 
During the day a number of attacks were made on enemy aerodromes 
in Northern France, including Wizernes, south of St. Omer, where a 
group of transport vehicles on the ground were bombed. The Morlaix 
aerodrome in Brittany was also heavily bombed. Four British aircraft 
are missing. 

A German communiqué claimed the sinking of the 17,000 ton British 
auxiliary Transylvania. In spite of unfavourable weather conditions 
attacks were continued on harbours, industrial plants, aerodromes, air 
barrages, and troop concentrations in south and central England. 
Harbour works at Cardiff, Weston, Portland, a power station between 
Brighton and Lewes, and armaments works near Worcester and 
Salisbury were effectively bombed, it was stated. In the south and 
south-east of England attacks were directed against aerodromes and 
military barracks at Aldershot. In the course of the air fights which 
developed, enemy losses amounted to 28 ’planes, 22 shot down in the 
course of air fights, and at least six on the ground. Twelve German 
‘planes were missing. 


August 16 

During the night enemy ’planes crossed the coast and made attacks 
over a wide area. In the eastern counties incendiary bombs fell in 
open country, causing no casualties and no appreciable damage. Some 
damage was done to buildings in a town in the Midlands, and some 
casualties caused, a number of which were fatal. Bombs were dropped 
at scattered points in south-east, north-west, and north-east England, 
and in South Wales. Slight damage was done to a factory in south 
west England, but very few casualties were reported. An enemy 
bomber was brought down in the Humber area in the early hours of the 
morning. About mid-day a large force of bombers approached the 
south-east coast, and dropped bombs at several points on either side 
of the Thames Estuary, at Tilbury and Northfleet. Some damage 
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was done, a number of people injured, and some killed. In the early 
afternoon bombs were dropped in the Isle of Wight, causing little 
damage, and an R.A.F. aerodrome was attacked, Later in the day, a 
large force of enemy aircraft entered the Thames Bstuary and dropped 
bombs in the south-west suburbs of London, where a station was hit, 
shops and houses damaged, and a number of casualties caused, some 
fatal. Waves of enemy aircraft also crossed the coast and dropped 
bombs at many points in country districts of Hertfordshire, Essex, 
Surrey, Hampshire, and Oxfordshire. Little damage was done, but 
some casualties were caused, a few of which were fatal. A deliberate 
attack was made on Eastbourne, where damage was caused and several 
people fatally injured, including some Service personnel, and on 
k.A.F. aerodromes, at one of which considerable damage was done to 
buildings. 75 of the raiders were shot down, 22 British fighters were 
lost, but 14 pilots were saved. 

An Air Ministry communiqué stated that during the night the oil 
plants at Gelsenkirchen, Reisholz, Lunen, Essen, Diisseldorf, and 
Gladbach were bombed; at Gelsenkirchen many explosions were seen 
and fires started, and at Reisholz a heavy bomb scored a direct hit 
on a power house, and fires broke out. Many tons of high explosive and 
several hundred small incendiary bombs were dropped on a factory 
at Lunen, and Krupps armaments factory at Essen was again bombed. 
Wharves at Emmerich, the supply depots at Hamm and Soest, and 
several aerodromes in Holland, France, and Germany were also 
attacked; hangars were damaged at Chartres, and also at Leeuwarden, 
Gendhoven, and Woensdrecht in Holland. The docks and dock basin 
at Helder in Holland were again attacked by aircraft of the Coastal 
Command. An aircraft of this command on patrol shot down a sea- 
plane in the sea near Borkum. Three aircraft did not return from 
these operations. 

A German communiqué stated that aerial attacks on harbours, 
armaments works, aerodromes, and barrage balloons had been con- 
tinued during the previous day and during the night. Harbour works 
at Portland, Scarborough, Bridlington, and Middlesbrough, aircraft and 
motor works at Birmingham and Brough, near Hull, and hangars and 
barracks at several aerodromes in south, south-east, and the Midlands 
of England, were stated to have been heavily damaged. Several 
British ports were also mined. Attacks during the night by British 
‘planes against Germany caused no remarkable damage. It was 
claimed that on the previous day 143 enemy aeroplanes were destroyed, 
of which 106 were shot down in air fighting, and the remainder de- 
stroyed on the ground, or by anti-aircraft defences. 21 barrage balloons 
were shot down. 32 German ’planes failed to return; 9 German and 1 
British pilot were picked up in the Channel. It was also claimed that 
two enemy merchant ships of 14,000 tons had been sunk by a U-boat. 
Four out of ten enemy Spitfires which attacked several minesweepers 
were shot down. 


August 17 
During the night enemy aircraft dropped bombs in South Wales, 
south-eastern and south-western England. Some damage was caused 
to property and there were a few casualties. An enemy bomber was 
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shot down by A.A. fire over the Channel during the early hours of the 
morning. No enemy attack was made on Great Britain during the day. 

An Air Ministry cgmmuniqué stated that in widespread night opera- 
tions over Germany the hydrogenation plant of Leuna; benzine refinery 
at Bohlen; Zeiss works at Jena; Messerschmidt works at Augsburg; and 
aircraft stores at Kolleda near Weimar were attacked for the first time. 
In spite of an intense barrage of A.A. fire hundreds of bombs were 
dropped on these objectives and many fires and explosions caused. 
The Junkers assembly plant at Bernburg; an airframe factory at 
Frankfurt; railways in the Ruhr; and aerodromes in Germany and 
occupied territory were also bombed. Three of the aircraft were 
missing. A Hudson aircraft of the Coastal Command attacked and 
damaged an anti-aircraft ship in Stavanger Fjord. 

An Admiralty communiqué announced the loss of H.M. submarine 
Orpheus. It was stated that a large sea area blocking the western end 
of the English Channel and enemy occupied ports on the west coast of 
France had been mined. 

The German communiqué claimed that in the “battle against the 
British Isles” the previous day, bombs were dropped on aerodromes, 
anti-aircraft positions, and balloon barrages in south-east England 
and the environs of London; on armaments factories in the Midlands 
and on harbours and quayside installations in Cardiff, Newport, and 
Bristol. A destroyer was said to have been sunk near the Isle of 
Wight. Enemy losses during the day were 89 ’planes, 59 in combat, 
23 on the ground and 7 at night by anti-aircraft fire. 31 German 
machines were missing. British attacks on Germany the previous night 
were said to have caused “‘moderate damage’, hitting a few dwelling 
houses and killing 2 civilians and injuring a few others. 

Several strongly-armed enemy merchantmen with a total tonnage of 
25,700 tons, including a tanker of 5,700 tons, were stated to have been 
sunk by U-boats. 

The German News Agency further claimed that great devastation 
had been caused in the harbour district of London, and large fires 
started at the Austin works at Longbridge, Blackburn works at Brough; 
at wharves and hangars at Gosport and Lee-on-Solent, and at barracks 
and workshops at Chatham. 


August 18 

Large numbers of enemy bombers crossed the coast during the day. 
In the morning bombs were dropped in the outer fringe of the south 
London area, in Kent, and in other parts of south-east and southern 
England. Some civilian casualties were caused in the neighbourhood 
of Croydon, but elsewhere the number was small and damage slight. 
In the evening, other large formations of enemy aircraft crossed the 
south-east coast near Dover and the North Foreland, and attempted to 
penetrate the London defences along both sides of the Thames Estuary, 
but were broken up by British fighters and driven back over Kent and 
Essex. Little damage and few casualties have so far been reported. 
Bombs were also dropped during the day on several R.A.F. aerodromes, 
where some Service personnel were killed, and others injured. The 
total number of German aircraft destroyed during the day’s raids was 
144. 16 British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 8 were rescued. 
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An Air Ministry communiqué reported that seaplanes and shipping 
in Boulogne harbour were heavily and successfully attacked during 
the night. Bombs were dropped on enemy ships and formations of 
seaplanes in the basin of Boulogne harbour which by the end of the 
attack were said to be “‘ringed and criss-crossed by spreading flame’’. 
Attacks were also made on oil plants, munitions factories, aircraft 
works, and railway targets in Germany, and on 26 aerodromes in north- 
west France, Holland, and Belgium. All the British aircraft engaged 
returned safely. 

A German communiqué claimed that reconnaissance flights and 
bombing attacks had been carried out over Britain during the night, 
vhen bombs were scattered over aerodromes, searchlight bases, and 
motor car works in the south of England and the Midlands, aeroplane 
factories near Birmingham, industrial plants in Reading, and harbour 
installations at Swansea, Avonmouth, and Bournemouth. Mine-laying 
in British harbours was also continued. It was claimed that only one 
German ’plane was missing. British aeroplanes were stated to have 
flown over Western and Central Germany and Belgium, and to have 
damaged various places such as residential districts in Dortmund, and 
killed or wounded a number of civilians. Civilian casualties also 
resulted from an air raid on the centre of Brussels, where four persons 
were killed and 22 wounded. The communiqué claimed that five enemy 
planes were brought down during the night, and stated that the 
heavy enemy losses during the previous day were now known to have 
been even greater than at first reported. 


Aug. 19 
According to an Air Ministry communiqué bombs were dropped during 


the night at a number of points in England and South Wales, but little 
damage was done and few people sustained injuries. Enemy air activity 
over Great Britain during the day was also on a minor scale. Bombs 
were dropped on a town in Essex and a village in Norfolk, and damage 
done to houses. A dock in South Wales was attacked, but damage was 
confined to an oil tank which was set on fire. Several R.A.F. aerodromes 
were also attacked, and a number of casualties caused. Four enemy 
machines were shot down during the day. 

During the night, British bombers attacked the aluminium works at 
Rheinfelden and the chemical works at Waldshut, near the German- 
Swiss frontier. The attack on Rheinfelden lasted for an hour and a 
half; the high chimney-stack was felled by bombs, and the hydro- 
electrie plant, housing turbines and generators, was hit, many fires 
breaking out. The electro-chemical works at Waldshut were also set on 
fire during the attacks. Aerodromes at Freiburg and Habsheim, near 
Mulhouse, were heavily damaged. Another successful attack was 
pressed home against Boulogne harbour, in face of intense searchlight 
activity and heavy anti-aircraft fire. All the aircraft engaged returned 
safely, 

A German communiqué claimed that, on the previous day, aircraft 
formations attacked objectives of military importance in south and 
central England, round London, and in the counties of Kent and 
Hampshire, with good effect. Attacks on shipping in the Channel 
resulted in the sinking of a merchant ship of 4,000 tons, and the damag- 
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ing of another. During the air fights which developed in the course of 
these operations, German fighters inflicted heavy losses on the enemy, 
the destroyer squadron Horst Wessel bringing down 51 aircraft. During 
the night, German ’planes were reported to have dropped bombs on oil 
depots to the east of London, munitions works in Norwich, harbour 
works in Milford Haven, Avonmouth, Bournemouth and Weymouth, 
and several ports in the south of England, and near Liverpool, causing 
large fires and explosions, and sinking several ships in the harbours 
attacked. During the same night, British aircraft dropped bombs in 
west and south-west Germany without doing any substantial damage. 
The communiqué also claimed that 147 enemy aircraft were destroyed 
during the day, while 36 German machines failed to return. 


2. Against Italy 


August 6 

A communiqué issued by British Army Headquarters in Cairo 
announced that an Italian invasion of British Somaliland began on 
Aug. 4, when enemy columns moved on Hargeisa (Western Somali- 
land, nearly 30 miles from the Abyssinian frontier, Oadweina (70 miles 
east of Hargeisa), and Gargara. 

An official statement issued from General Headquarters in the 
Middle East with regard to the Libyan front said that the first phase 
of the war in the Western Desert, during which a small British force, 
consisting of a few guns and a few companies of infantry had com- 
pletely dominated the eastern frontier area of Libya in the face of 
greatly superior Italian forces, had come to an end. Italian losses on 
this front had amounted to 818 prisoners, including one General, 
16 guns, 15 tanks, and 65 vehicles, besides an unascertainable number of 
killed and wounded—probably several hundred—together with a 
quantity of arms and materials of all sorts. A communiqué issued at 
Nairobi reported an engagement between British forward detachments 
and a small group of Banda (Italian Irregulars) on the Buna-Ajao 
road, as a result of which the enemy withdrew in disorder, leaving one 
killed and two wounded. British casualties were one African rank 
slightly injured. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that an enemy ’plane was shot down 
during an armed reconnaissance flight over Malta. In East Africa one 
reconnaissance plane was missing. In North Africa, near the Cyrenaic 
border, the enemy was put to flight during a skirmish; 2 armoured cars 
were left in Italian hands and 2 others destroyed. 


August 7 

A Cairo communiqué stated that on Aug. 5 an Italian column oc- 
cupied Zeila on the coast of British Somaliland without opposition, 
while another captured Hargeisa, after an engagement during which 
the British delaying force inflicted severe casualties, including the 
loss of 3 tanks, on the enemy. British casualties were slight. On 
Aug. 6 Oadweina was occupied by the enemy with infantry, guns, and 
African troops estimated at 2,000, after being harassed by a small 
motorized force of the Somaliland Camel Corps which itself suffered 
no loss. In the Western Desert some enemy movements were reported. 
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Enemy aircraft raided Haifa on the morning of Aug. 6, but no bombs 
fell on the town, there were no military casualties, and civilian casual- 
ties amounted to ten. A communiqué from Cairo reported that an 
attempted raid by the enemy on the important northern frontier 
communications centred at Wajir was unsuccessful. During an engage- 
ment with British fighters one of the raiders was hit. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that the frontier of British Somali- 
land was crossed at several points. In East Africa, the air and naval 
bases of Aden and Berbera were effectively bombed, and in North 
Africa enemy troop concentrations south of Sollum and the railway 
onnecting Alexandria with Mersa Matruh were also bombed. An 
nemy Sunderland flying boat was brought down, and the crew of 
eight taken prisoner. The oil centre of Haifa was bombed for a third 
time, oil dumps being set on fire and the harbour equipment hit. All 
the machines engaged returned safely. Another communiqué also 
claimed that fires which broke out in Haifa after the first raid lasted for 
several days, and it had been established that the refining works 
destroyed in the course of the second raid were those of the Shell 
Company. 


August 8 

\ Cairo communiqué stated that in the Sudan there was an un- 
successful raid on Atbara. In Somaliland, enemy columns halted after 
apturing Hargeisa and Oadweina, and little movement around these 
places was reported. An R.A.F. communiqué reported considerable air 
activity on all fronts during the previous day. Shipping in Bardia 
harbour and store buildings were attacked, and a large building 
destroyed. The submarine base at Massawa was again raided, and 
direct hits were registered on a naval vessel and a submarine. All the 
aircraft returned safely. A flying boat was shot down on reconnais- 
sance in the Tobruk area on Aug. 6. The Nairobi communiqué stated 
that Buna was bombed on Aug. 7, but no material damage was caused. 
One British soldier was slightly wounded. 

The Admiralty reported the loss in Mediterranean waters of the 
submarine Oswald. 

An Italian communiqué claimed the occupation of the port of Zeila, 
and stated that in East Africa the air port of Wajir (Kenya) was 
attacked and serious damage effected, including the destruction of 
3enemy “planes on the ground. One enemy fighter ’plane was shot 
down. An enemy convoy of 5 vessels was bombed in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Two were hit and seriously damaged. Enemy air 
raids on Diredawa caused damage of little importance. 


August 9 

A communiqué issued from G.H.Q. Cairo reported an enemy raid on 
the previous day on Mersa Matruh, in which no damage or casualties 
were caused; slight damage and injury to a few civilians in a raid on 
Gebeit, in the Sudan, on Aug. 7; and the northward advance of enemy 
olumns from Hargeisa and Oadweina in Somaliland. Two air raids 
on Berbera were entirely ineffective. 

An R.A.F. communiqué reported that the biggest aerial battle so far 
fought over Libya had taken place some distance west of Sidi Omar 
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the previous day, when a formation of Gladiators engaged a much 
larger force of enemy aircraft, and destroyed 15 enemy fighters, 
Two British aircraft were lost. During an attack on Hargeisa op 
Aug. 7 by British bombers, hits were registered on barracks and 
bungalows believed to contain troops. The South African Air Force 
raided the frontier post of El Wak. 

An Admiralty communiqué reported a successful attack by the Fleet 
Air Arm during the previous day on Italian military headquarters at 
Zeila in Somaliland, in the course of which military targets were 
machine-gunned, lorries and staff cars damaged, and casualties caused 
to Italian military personnel. Bombing attacks by enemy aircraft on 
warships in the Gulf of Aden caused no damage or casualties. 

An Italian communiqué reported the occupation of Hargeisa, and 
claimed that in aerial combat over the Cyrenaic border in North Africa 
5 British enemy ‘planes were shot down, in spite of the fact that the 
enemy had numerical superiority. Two Italian ’planes were lost. 


August 10 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that the Italian advance was continuing 
towards the main British positions in British Somaliland. 

A Nairobi communiqué stated that the previous day Korondil was 
occupied after slight opposition, no casualties being suffered during the 
occupation. Neghelli was successfully raided (by the South African 
Air Force), 2 Italian aircraft being destroyed and 2 others damaged. 
A machine-gun post was also destroyed, and mechanical transport 
convoys carrying petrol and stores set on fire. Hangars and buildings 
on an aerodrome were also damaged by direct hits. 

An R.A.F. communiqué stated that on Aug. 9 bombers attacked 
shipping in the harbour of Tobruk, and set on fire a ship alongside the 
jetty. In East Africa positions on the Hargeisa-Tugaran road were 
attacked by British bombers after reconnaissance had been carried 
out by French pilots operating with the R.A.F. Bombs were dropped 
on an anti-aircraft position and among troops in the Kirrin Pass area. 
In attacks on Massawa a direct hit was scored on a cleared circle 
thought to be an anti-aircraft battery, and bombs also fell close to a 
jetty. All the aircraft engaged returned undamaged. A fuel dump was 
raided at Mai Adaga near Gura. One enemy ‘plane was shot down. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that the air attack carried out on 
Aug. 1 against British battleships caused very serious damage to 
the British battleship Resolution, and a destroyer. In North Africa a 
railway siding at Mersa Matruh and concentrations of armoured cars, 
together with positions at Sidi Barrani, had been effectively bombed. 
In East Africa Italian troops had occupied and passed beyond Oad¢- 
weina in British Somaliland. The port and airport of Berbera were 
successfully raided, a ship and 2 British ’planes being hit and set on 
fire. Enemy motorized units were bombed with shrapnel bombs at 
Buna. The enemy had carried out ineffective raids on Harrar, Mas- 
sawa, and Gura. 


August 11 
A communiqué issued by G.H.Q. Cairo stated that enemy patrolling 
and reconnaissance activity continued in the Western Desert. A 
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official statement pointed out that it was not the intention to defend 
every inch of the soil in Somaliland, but to destroy the enemy’s forces 
and to cause him to use up supplies of food, petrol, and munitions 
which could not be replenished, in a strategically wasteful enterprise. 

An R.A.F. communiqué from Cairo stated that military camps and 
motor transport concentrations in the Sabra Salea area, between 
Bardia and the Libyan frontier, had been successfully attacked by 
British bombers, all of which returned safely. 

In East Africa, Banentu aerodrome and dispersed aircraft on the 
ground were bombed and machine-gunned. Enemy troop concentra- 
tions and an important water hole near Dubato were attacked twice, 
ind bombs were seen to fall on a motor transport column. In a raid on 
the Karrim Pass bombs were dropped among anti-aircraft positions. All 
the aircraft engaged returned safely. Enemy aircraft raided R.A.F. 
landing-grounds in the Sudan without doing any damage or inflicting 
any casualties. Three enemy aircraft raided Aden, causing slight 
material damage, and killing two natives. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the submarine Odin. 

An Italian communiqué claimed to have sunk H.M. submarine Odin. 

The communiqué stated that the mountain passes of Karrim and 
Godajere in British Somaliland had been occupied, and that Italian 
forces were still advancing. In an attack on the airfield of Erkowit in 
the Sudan direct hits were made on 15 enemy ‘planes on the 
ground. All the ’planes engaged returned safely to their base. An 
enemy ‘plane was shot down near El Wak, on the Kenya frontier, 
and a British pilot officer taken prisoner. 


August 12 

A communiqué issued by G.H.Q. Cairo reported a quiet day on all 
African fronts, and indicated that reconnaissance reports from 
Kenya showed that the enemy was holding Dobel. A War Office 
communiqué stated that the damage inflicted in recent air raids on 
Gibraltar was negligible, and casualties slight. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that in British Somaliland Italian 
troops were continuing their advance and had made contact with the 
main body of the enemy’s forces. In addition, the Rome wireless 
claimed that reports coming from Africa showed that the strategic 
system on which the defence of Berbera was based had by now com- 
pletely broken down. 


August 13 

A communiqué issued from G.H.Q. Cairo stated that a general 
attack was made on British positions covering the Jugargan Pass on 
Aug. 11. The attacks were broken up and repulsed by artillery and 
small arms fire. In one place the enemy obtained a small local advan- 
tage, but were immediately counter-attacked. A large enemy bomber 
was brought down by infantry fire. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that the first clash between Italian 
troops and the main body of the enemy forces defending British Somali- 
land started at 1 p.m. on Aug. 11. The Italian attack developed 
throughout Monday in a series of fierce engagements near the town 
of Adadleh, which was occupied The battle was stated to be con- 
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tinuing. An enemy bomber was shot down, and one Italian aeroplane 
was lost. The oil depots at Malta were successfully bombed and big 
fires seen to break out. 


August 15 

A communiqué from G.H.Q. Cairo stated that on the previous day 
the enemy brought up fresh effectives and launched a violent attack iy 
Somaliland. After holding their positions for several hours and causing 
the enemy severe losses, British troops fell back to positions in the rear. 
where the fighting continued. The communiqué stated that the enemy 
were known to be employing the greater part of two divisions, complete 
withartillery andarmoured fighting vehicles, originally intended to oppos: 
French forces in French Somaliland. An unofficial report stated that 
between nine thousand and ten thousand enemy troops were employed 
in the column operating from Hargeisa against the Jugargan position 
while another large column marched eastward along the coast road in 
the direction of Berbera, and had reached Biyo Fogo, twenty miles 
west of Bulhar. It was stated that the destruction of 76 Italian ai: 
craft by the R.A.F. during July had been confirmed, and that up to 
Aug. 8, 156 aircraft, including many machines on the ground, had als 
been destroyed. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that operations in British Somaliland 
were in full swing, and fierce fighting was taking place, in which th 
Italian air force was playing an effective part. British prisoners and 
arms had been captured. 


August 16 
A communiqué from G.H.Q. Cairo stated that British forces con- 


tinued to hold their reserve positions in Somaliland, in spite of con- 
stantly renewed enemy pressure. The troops were standing up well to 
intense and prolonged bombardment. In Kenya a successful patrol 
encounter near Buna resulted in the loss to the enemy of four killed 
and five prisoners, there being no British casualties. 

An Air Ministry communiqué reported further attacks during the night 
on the Fiat aero-engine factory at Turin and the Caproni aircraft 
works at Milan by R.A.F. bombers. A blast furnace was also hit near 
Genoa. Although cloud and haze made complete observation difficult, it 
was established that both the factories were accurately bombed, and fires 
and explosions caused. A communiqué stated that a highly successful raid 
was carried out on Bomba (Libya) the previous day by the R.A.F., in 
the course of which damage was inflicted on ’planes and flying boats in 
the harbour, and a petrol fire was started which ignited the flying boat 
jetty and two flying boats. A flying boat tank exploded, two other 
flying boats in the harbour sank, and the majority of the remainder 
were hit. All the British aircraft engaged returned safely. In 
Italian East Africa, Macaaca in Eritrea, Jigjiga and Dessie in Abyssinia 
were attacked, and direct hits scored on hangars at Macaaca ané 
aerodrome buildings at Dessie, while at Jigjiga bombs fell on buildings 
causing fires, and enemy aircraft were left burning on the ground. In 
British Somaliland aircraft harassed Italian operations, and success 
fully bombed and machine-gunned motor transport and troops on the 
Bulhar-Zeila road, the Biyo-Fogo-Zeila road, and in the Tugargal 
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area. French aircraft operating with the R.A.F. carried out valuable 
reconnaissances in the Adadleh, Oadweina, and Hargeisa districts, and 
machine-gunned lorries. --ircraft and naval barracks at Massawa, 
Eritrea, were attacked and considerable damage done to buildings. 
On Aug. 13, enemy bombers attempted to attack Wajir in Kenya, but 
were driven off. On that day an enemy fighter was shot down in 
British Somaliland, and the pilot captured. Enemy bombers and 
fighters raided Malta, but caused little damage. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that offensive operations in British 
Somaliland were in full progress. An enemy aeroplane was brought 
down in flames over Zeila, two enemy air raids on the aerodromes of 
Cobolcia and Massawa caused only slight damage, killing four and 
wounding twelve Italians and natives. Two enemy ‘planes were 
destroyed on the ground during a raid on Wajir, in Kenya, and one 
fighter shot down. The airfield of Kalfar, Malta, was bombed, direct 
hits scored and fires started; one enemy ‘plane was shot down, while 
all the Italian ’planes returned safely. In North Africa the Fuka-Mersa- 
Matruh railway was bombed. A raid was made by enemy bombers in 
the early hours of the morning on North Italy. Several of the bombs 
fell in the rural areas of Merate and Olgiate, wounding five and killing 
two people. Slight material damage was caused. One enemy ‘plane 
was brought down by the anti-aircraft guns of Turin, and crashed near 
Ceresola Dalba. Some of the crew were killed, and the rest taken 
prisoner. 


August 17 

Communiqués issued by G.H.Q. Cairo and the Admiralty announced 
that Italian forces had been withdrawn from Fort Capuzzo following a 
vigorous bombardment of it, and the base of Bardia, by the British 
Fleet. At least 11 enemy aircraft were shot down. 

The R.A.F. Headquarters at Cairo reported that Tobruk harbour 
had again been raided, and a naval oil tank and the submarine and 
naval jetties hit and set on fire. In British Somaliland bombers attacked 
Zeila, an island nearby, and Adadleh, concentrating on military targets 
and troop concentrations. During an attempted raid on Berbera, an 
enemy bomber was shot down by a French crew operating with the 
R.A.F. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that the battle begun on Aug. 11 on 
the bulk of the enemy forces in the Jerato Pass, in the Adadleh zone, 
had been won, the British defensive system having fallen following an 
outflanking manceuvre on the two wings. Large quantities of material 
and many prisoners had, it was stated, fallen into Italian hands. 
Hundreds of dead belonging to Indian and Rhodesian units had been 
found abandoned. The Italian Air Force had taken part in the battle 
and had also bombed warships and transports at Berbera. Action was 
being continued for the conquest of the second fortified defence line in 
the direction of Berbera. The aviation base at Assab and dwelling 
places at Jigjiga had been ineffectively bombed by the enemy. 


August 18 
A communiqué from G.H.Q. Cairo stated that on the previous day 
the enemy again renewed their determined attacks in Somaliland, 
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using picked troops, supported by tanks, artillery, and aircraft. The 
British force continued to fight with the utmost gallantry, inflicting 
important losses on the enemy and contesting every yard in its with- 
drawal towards Berbera. 

An R.A.F. communiqué from Cairo gave further details of the enemy 
losses during the bombardment of Bardia and Fort Capuzzo. It was 
stated that in all 8 enemy aircraft were definitely known to have been 
shot down, and 3 others were believed to have been destroyed. One 
was shot down over the Kamaran Island in the Red Sea by British 
aircraft on patrol. No losses were suffered by the British. During an 
enemy raid on Alexandria on the night of Aug. 16, one enemy aircratft 
was compelled to make a forced landing in the Western Desert, and the 
crew were captured. Further raids to harass the enemy’s troop move- 
ments in Somaliland were also carried out, and direct hits registered 
on buildings at Hargeisa. One British aircraft was compelled to land 
in the sea, but the crew were rescued. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that the town of Bulhar had been 
occupied, and that an Italian column was within range of the town of 
La Faruk. At Mandera a large detachment of Indian troops were said 
to have fled after fighting Italian scouting units. One Italian ‘plane 
was lost in a raid on Berbera. In North Africa, enemy warships had 
fired no fewer than 300 shells of large and medium calibre against 
Bardia and its hinterland. One soldier was killed, and 11 others 
wounded as a result of this action. During the fighting which took 
place when Italian ’planes were sent out against these ships and their 
escort of British aircraft, 7 British ’planes were shot down, and 2 
others were, it is believed, also destroyed. A 9,000 ton British tanker 
was stated to have been sunk in the Atlantic by an Italian submarine. 


Aug. 19 

A British War office communiqué announced that British forces in 
Somaliland had been successfully evacuated after fighting a delaying 
action and inflicting heavy losses on the enemy. The communiqué 
stated that British, Rhodesian, Indian, African and Somali troops, 
working in the closest co-operation with the Royal Navy and the 
R.A.F., had fought with conspicuous skill and bravery against greatly 
superior strength, causing very heavy losses to the enemy, particularly 
among Black Shirt units, losses out of all proportion to those of the 
British. G.H.Q. Middle East issued a communiqué stating that following 
the naval shelling of dumps in the neighbourhood north of Fort Capuzzo, 
dense columns of smoke, rising to a height of 100 feet and more, were 
seen by British patrols, for some hours after the action. On the previous 
day in Kenya, a few miles from Buna, a party of 30 native conscripts 
fled after exchanging shots with a small party of the King’s African 
Rifles. An R.A.F. communiqué issued from Cairo stated that British 
bombers raided Addis Ababa military aerodrome, scoring direct hits 
on four hangars and starting a petrol fire. All the British aircrait 
engaged returned safely. Numerous bombing raids and reconnaissance 
flights were made in Somaliland with the object of breaking up convoys 
of motorized vehicles and harassing enemy troops advancing on Berbera, 
considerable damage being done to enemy formations. One British air 
craft was shot down by enemy fighters. Another R.A.F. commungué 
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reported that Italian aircraft factories at Milan and Turin were again 
bombed during the night. It was believed that one enemy fighter, 
severely damaged in an air fight over Milan, was destroyed. 

An Italian communiqué claimed to have broken the second British 
line of defence in Somaliland, to have captured La Faruk and to be in 
pursuit of the enemy who were retreating to their ships. Enemy ships 
were constantly hammered by Italian bombers. A British ‘plane was 
shot down. In North Africa it was claimed that the Italian Air Force 
had effectively bombed the air port of Sidi Barrani, as well as encamp- 
ment and armoured cars south-east of Sollum. All the Italian ’planes 
engaged in these operations returned safely. An enemy raid on Kassala 
was stated to have caused neither casualties nor material damage, 
while one on Addis Ababa caused two deaths and injuries to five persons. 
Bombs struck two hangars containing old equipment. The enemy were 
also reported to have carried out a raid on Milan, in which three bombs 
were dropped on a private house, and others in open fields. Bombs on 
Cuneo and Turin caused some insignificant damage, and there were no 
casualties. The usual leaflets were also dropped. 





CHRONOLOGY 


AFGHANISTAN 

Aug. 17.—Speaking at the opening of Parliament at Kabul, the King 
said that his country was pursuing a policy consistent with a declaration 
of neutrality; political, and economic relations between Afghanistan 
and the belligerent Powers were very cordial. 


ALBANIA 

Aug. 9.—According to a Belgrade report a serious clash took place 
between Albanians and Italian troops near the Yugoslav frontier, 
The Albanians, it was stated, rebelled when the Italian authorities 
tried to mobilize various classes for the Army, and ordered the requi- 
sitioning of cattle and foodstuffs. The Italian authorities sent some 
thousands of troops to quell the revolt, but two Italian officers offered 
to negotiate an agreement before action was taken. The officers were 
killed, and as a reprisal the Italians burned the villages of Mamsat, 
Skoroma, and Orrof. In skirmishes which followed the Italians suffered 
100 casualties. The report added that the revolt had spread to the 
Maki district. 

Aug. 11.—Italian denials of the clashes in Albania. (See Jtaly.) 

Italian allegations ve persecution of Albanians in Ciamura and 
“murder” of Daut Hoggia. (See Italy.) 

Aug. 12.—Italian denial that the ‘Hoggia incident’ was in any way 
connected with the reported clashes in Albania. (See Italy.) 

A message received in Zurich from Salonika stated that fierce fighting 
was going on in Northern Albania where, since Aug. 9, Italian casualties 
amounted to 400. It was estimated that in the Miriditi district there 
were between 4,000 and 5,000 Albanians in arms, and in the Mati 
district, about 3,000. 

Other reports reaching Zurich stated that the revolt had spread 
to several more districts. The leader of the Kur Veles tribe had notified 
the Italian authorities that he would oppose the order requisitioning 
food and cattle and conscripting Albanians for the Italian army, and he 
had also demanded the release of Albanian Nationalists imprisoned at 
Tirana for distributing leaflets urging men of military age to flee to the 
woods to escape mobilization. In this area 1,000 rebels were reported. 


ARGENTINA 

Aug. 11.—A report from Buenos Aires stated that the Government 
had ordered the arrest and expulsion of Karl Arnold, a German who 
had been 11 years in Argentina, for activities considered dangerous to 
peace and public order. The police informed the Ministry of the 
Interior that Arnold was a paid employee of the German Association 
of Welfare and Culture, and one of the leaders of the local Gestapo. He 
had recently made a propagandist tour of the Argentine provinces to 
control the activities of various local organizations. 

La Prensa criticized the expulsion of Arnold as inadequate and asked 
how the Government could admit the existence of a local Gestapo 
without taking steps to dissolve it. 

According to a report from New York Arnold Fuhrmann, leader 0! 
the anti-Semitic agitation for all South America who confessed i 
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June to be the author of a plan for the seizure of Uruguay by the Nazis, 
was arrested at Concordia, Argentina, on orders from Buenos Aires. 

Aug. 16.—It was reported that the British Community Council in 
Buenos Aires had decided to make regular remittances to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer towards the British War effort. A first gift of £15,000 
had already been made. 


AUSTRALIA 

Aug. 6.—The Labour Party rejected the Prime Minister’s offer of 
5 or 6 seats in an enlarged National Government. 

The Prime Minister informed the United Australia Party that, owing 

0 the opposition of the leaders of the Country and Labour Parties, the 
potcsiah to petition the United Kingdom Parliament to enable the 
Commonwealth Parliament to extend its life, thereby avoiding an 
election campaign in wartime, had been dropped, since such a petition 
on a constitutional issue must have the support of both Houses. 

The Minister for External Affairs announced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the conclusion of a satisfactory arrangement with the 
Administration of the French possession of New Caledonia for the 
maintenance of economic relations, and the appointment of an 
Australian representative in New Caledonia. 

Aug. 7.—The Minister for the Navy and Commerce told representa- 
tives of primary production at Canberra that large supplies of meat 
en route for France had been diverted to the United Kingdom, which 
now had large stocks and must limit imports from Australia. 

Aug. 9.—It was reported that the Royal Australian Air Force now 
numbered 18,130 men, more than 5 times as many as at the outbreak 
of war. 

Aug. 11.—A party of 300 children arrived in Melbourne from London. 

Aug. 13.—Ten persons, including 3 Cabinet Ministers and the Chief 
of the Australian Army General Staff, were killed in an aeroplane crash 
near Canberra. The killed were: Brigadier Street, Minister of the Army; 
Mr. Fairbairn, Air Minister; Sir Henry Gullett, Vice-president of the 
Executive Council; General Sir Cyril Brudenell White, Chief of Staff; 
Lt.-Col. F. Thornthwaite, a Staff Officer; Mr. E. R. Elford, Secretary 
to Mr. Fairbairn, and 4 members of the crew. 

Aug. 15.—A liner carrying evacuees, including 480 children, from 
Hong Kong arrived at Sydney. 

Aug. 18.—It was announced in Melbourne that Sir John Latham, 
Chief Justice of Australia, had been appointed first Australian 
Minister to Japan. 

Mr. McEwen, Minister for External Affairs, said, in a broadcast, that 
the appointment was “the culmination of the desire of Australia 
and Japan for a more direct and intimate relationship’. It was natural 
that Australia should think first of her position in the Pacific where, 
with New Zealand, she had a direct and primary responsibility. But 
Australian policy would always remain consistent with the policy of 
the United Kingdom, she would make the policy of the United King- 
dom an Empire | policy in the full sense of the term. 


BAHAMAS 
_ Aug. 17.—The Duke of Windsor was sworn in as Governor and 
Commander in Chief. 
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BELGIUM 


Aug. 6.—The American Ambassador in Brussels, Mr. Cudahy, in an 
interview in London, stated that Belgian industry was in a state of 
stagnation, while the harvest was not being gathered because country 
people had fied to the towns. Bread was at present rationed at about 
4lb. per day per head. The Ambassador went on to say that there had 
been no great pillaging and no shooting of civilians during or since the 
German invasion. He also described a private interview with King 
Leopold, although the latter was a prisoner of war, in which the King 
defended his decision to surrender on the grounds that the Belgian 
Army had been fatally hampered by civilian refugees, and that the 
Allies had been fully informed of the position three days beforehand. 

Aug. 9.—The Minister of Colonies and the Minister of Finance were 
reported to have arrived in London. (See Great Britain.) 

It was reported that a decree had been issued in Brussels forbidding 
Belgians to listen to British broadcasts, and imposing severe penalties 
for those who disobeyed. 

Aug. 11.—A Brussels report stated that the holders of shares in 
Rumanian petroleum undertakings must declare their holdings to the 
clearing office in Brussels, and that all bearer bonds were to be con- 
verted into registered securities. 

Aug. 15.—According to a wireless report of the Vichy Government 
the re-opening of postal mails between Belgium and foreign countries 
has been authorized by Germany. 

Aug. 19.—Statement of policy by members of the Belgian Parlia- 
ment in Great Britain. (See Great Britain.) 


BRAZIL 


Aug. 10.—The first 79 British children to be evacuated to S. America 
arrived at Rio de Janeiro. 

M. Olins, the Latvian Chargé d’Affaires in Buenos Aires, revealed 
that the Soviet authorities had arrested the owners of 2 Latvian 
steamers whose departure from Rio de Janeiro had been held up to 
prevent their passing into Russian hands. He sent a message to Dr. 
Aranha, the Brazilian Foreign Minister, expressing gratification that 
Brazil had prevented the 2 ships from going to the Soviet. 

M. Charles Corbin, former French Ambassador to Great Britain, 
arrived in Rio de Janeiro. He denied press reports that the trip was 
connected with a special mission on behalf of General de Gaulle, and 
said he was awaiting instructions from Marshal Pétain. 

Aug. 18.—It was reported that a Brazilian Court had sentenced 
Ernest Fuchs, a German, to 15 months’ imprisonment for insulting 
Brazil. Three months previously, Fuchs had also publicly asserted 
that Germany would win the war and then take over Brazil as a colony. 


BULGARIA 

Aug. 3.—Herr von Papen, German Ambassador to Turkey, arrived in 
Sofia and saw the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister. 

Aug. 9.—Reported agreement with Rumania over session of South 
Dobruja. (See Rumania.) 

Aug. 10.—M. Stamenoff, the Bulgarian Minister in Moscow, arrived 
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in Sofia to discuss with the Bulgarian Government the difficulties 
created between Russia and Bulgaria by the negotiations for the return 
of the Dobruja to Bulgaria. 

Aug. 11—The issue of a manifesto by the Bulgarian Communist 
Party was reported in a Sofia message. According to this report the 
manifesto described the Bulgarian Government as a ‘‘Fascist dictator- 
ship’ and alleged that it had refused Russian proposals for the con- 
clusion of a pact of friendship and mutual assistance. The manifesto was 
stated to be equally hostile to the Rome-Berlin Axis and towards 
British imperialism. It referred to an alleged German plan for the 
liberation of the Macedonians and declared that their ‘‘just struggle 
must be carried on in conformity with the fundamental duty of all the 
Balkan nations, which is to avoid anything which could assist the 
‘creat imperialisms’ in extending the war to the Balkans’. 

Aug. 12.—It was reported from an official source in Sofia that the 
Government had informed the Rumanian Minister that Bulgaria would 
not accept an invitation to a conference unless such invitation could 


| be taken to mean that Rumania had agreed to cede to Bulgaria the 


whole of southern Dobruja with the town of Silestria, i.e. the frontier 
before the Treaty of Bucharest of 1913. 

Aug. 19.—Rumanian and Bulgarian delegates met at Cracova to 
negotiate the transfer of Southern Dobruja. (See Rumania.) 


BURMA 

Aug. 6.—A communiqué issued in Rangoon announced that through 
motor traffic from Burma to China of non-prohibited goods had 
been resumed. Lorries must carry only enough petrol to reach their 


destination in China with a full load and return, and owners must enter 
into a bond guaranteeing the return of the lorries. 
Mg. Ba Maw, the former Prime Minister, was arrested. 


CANADA 

Aug. 5.—The Mayor of Montreal was interned under the Defence 
Regulations, because he had stated that he would not conform 
with the National Registration Law, and had urged others not to con- 
form. 

Aug. 14.—A national advisory committee of 29 members, representa- 
tive of all the Provinces, was set up to aidin the movements and welfare 
of children from Great Britain, according to a statement made by the 
Minister of Immigration. The chairman is Dr. R. C. Wallace, Principal 
of Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, and the British High Com- 
missioner, or his representative, will also be a member. 

Aug. 15.—A speed up in Canada’s Empire Air Training Scheme was 
reported. 22 schools were stated now in operation as against 15 planned 
lor this date. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTSE VALLEY 
Aug. 9.—Japanese ’planes raided Chungking. 
Aug. 11.—60 Japanese bombers raided Chungking. The Chinese 
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claimed to have shot down five of the ’planes and seriously damaged 
6 others. 

Aug. 19.—Huge fires were reported to be raging in Chungking as the 
result of a raid by 130 Japanese bombers. 


SOUTH CHINA 

Aug. 7.—According to reports from Hong-Kong Chiang Kai-shek 
had massed 10 divisions along the borders of Indo-China. Three 
divisions of Japanese troops were also stated to have been transferred ty 
the Kwangsi border. 

Aug. 10.—A proclamation issued by the Vice-Admiral commanding 
the Japanese fleet in Chinese waters announced the extension of 
the blockade of the Wenchow sector as far as Shumchun, north of 
Amoy, for ‘reasons of strategic necessity’. 

The Japanese claimed that a naval party had landed near Haimen, 
about 70 miles north-east of Wenchow, and captured the town. 

Aug. 14.—Mr. Chang Shiao-ling, a member of the French Municipal 
Council and one of the best known Chinese merchants in Shanghai, was 
shot dead outside his home in the French Concession. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 

Aug. 5.—In Shanghai a curfew was enforced in the two foreign areas 
for 10 days, covering several important Chinese anniversaries. 

The Chief of the Japanese Affairs Section of the French Concession 
Police was killed by a Chinese gunman in Shanghai. 

Aug. 9.—A War Office communiqué, issued in London, announced that 
British troops stationed in Shanghai and North China were being with- 
drawn for service elsewhere. 

Aug. 12.—The Japanese Foreign Office spokesman declared in Tokyo 
that Japan was assuming responsibility for maintaining order in the 
areas in North China vacated by British troops. 

Aug. 13.—A report from Shanghai stated that the Japanese boy- 
cotted a meeting of the Defence Commanders, called by Colonel 
Dewitt Peck, of the United States Marines, who proposed that the 
U.S. should take over all but one of the sectors evacuated by British 
troops. It was understood that the reason for the boycott was the fact 
that the Japanese Commander was of higher rank than Colonel Peck. 

Aug. 16.—An official statement issued in Shanghai announced that 
the foreign defence commanders “‘by a majority vote’ had divided the 
British sectors between the Japanese and the Americans. The Japanese 
had been allotted the western area and the Americans the central 
business district and Western Hongkew. The Japanese had opposed 
the motion, demanding all 3 British sectors, and reserved the right to 
submit alternative plans. The Italians, whose sector remained un- 
changed, had abstained from voting, thereby obviating the possibilit) 
of a deadlock. 

The Shanghai Municipal Council, the statement continued, endorse¢ 
the decision of the meeting, but agreed to consider the Japanese count! 
proposals, provided that these were presented before the British troops 
left. The Japanese refused to accept the decision as final, the nava 
spokesman declaring that “anything to which the Japanese Com 
mander here objects will be supported by the Government in Tokyo - 
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Aug. 18.—The British troops in N. China left Tientsin at dawn for 
an undisclosed destination. 

Report from Hong-kong ve staff talks between Chinese and Indo- 
China staff officers re defence of Indo-China in the event of Japanese 
invasion. (See Indo-China.) 

Aug. 19.—The Shanghai Municipal Council announced that the 
Shanghai Volunteer Defence Corps would relieve British troops in the 
Central Business district and in Western Hongkew, in place of U.S. 
Marines, pending the outcome of negotiations between the American 
and Japanese Governments. 


COLOMBIA 

Aug. 7.—Twenty German air-pilots, mechanics, wireless operators, 
and photographers, members of the staff of the Scadta Airlines of 
Colombia, a German controlled concern until June (when the Govern- 
ment liquidated German interests), left Panama apparently under 
orders to return to Germany. 


CUBA 
Aug. 6.—Statement by Mr. Roosevelt on the success of the Havana 
Conference. (See United States.) 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Aug. 8.—A clash is reported to have taken place between members 
of the Vlajka, a German controlled Fascist organization, and citizens of 
Prague. Members of the Vlajka accompanied by some Storm Troopers 
decided to occupy and loot the headquarters of the disbanded Czech 
National United Party, and were attacked by angry citizens. The 
President appealed to the Reich Protector, who ordered the Storm 
Troopers to withdraw, after which the Vlajka members were arrested 
by the Czech police. 

Aug. 17.—Reports reaching London from Prague stated that a 
Czech fitter in a steel factory at Brno had been sentenced to death by 
court martial for sabotage and an accomplice to 5 years’ imprisonment. 
Another Czech is stated to have been sentenced by a German People’s 
Court for conspiring to commit high treason by keeping anti-Nazi 
leaflets and literature at his home. The arrest was also reported 
of a Czech scientist, Professor Werrig, Dean of the Faculty of Law in the 
Caroline University and member of the administrative commission of 
Prague, for activities hostile to the German Reich. 


DENMARK 


Aug. 9.—It was reported from Stockholm that dockers at Aarhus, 
where nine-tenths of the workers were employed, had petitioned the 
authorities to allow them to do manually the work done by the harbour 
cranes, in order to provide employment for more dockers. 

Aug. 11.—A Zurich report stated that the Minister of Commerce 
had announced that coal imports were unobtainable. The people of 
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Copenhagen and other towns were asked, in official announcements, to 
make use of such objects as unnecessary furniture for fuel. 

Aug. 14.—Eight young Danes were sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment up to 2 years in Copenhagen as the result of a clash between 
civilians and German troops at Frederikshaven on August 3. A warning 
issued by the Ministry of Justice deplored the incident which might 
seriously disturb relations with the German Army and referred to 
damage done to telephone cables laid by German troops by “‘young or 
drunk persons”’. 


EGYPT 

Aug. 7.—The Prime Minister announced the conclusion of an agree- 
ment with Great Britain for the purchase of the entire cotton crop 
which, he said, had only been possible because of the most cordial 
relations existing between the two countries, together with the British 
Government’s proper appreciation of the Egyptian growers’ interests. 

It was reported from Cairo that the arrangement was welcomed and 
the price considered to be good, but that some disappointment was 
felt by exporters that it did not cover the surplus from the previous 
crop, amounting to roughly 1,500,000 cantars. 

Aug. 8.—Lewa Ibrahim Atallah Pasha, Aide-de-Camp to King 
Farouk, was appointed Chief of Staff. 

Aug. 9.—Articles in the press welcomed the cotton agreement. 
Al Balagh argued that it would save the country from economic collapse 
and that only Great Britain could have made such a gesture and bought 
and arranged for the disposal of such quantities of cotton. Al Mokattam 
regarded Great Britain’s offer as in Egypt’s best interests and above 
all a compliment to the people of Egypt, who would fully appreciate 
this great service. 


EIRE 

Aug. 11.—The Minister for Co-ordination of Defence, speaking in 
Drogheda, said that since June Ist, 180,000 men had enrolled in the 
various defence services. Eire must rely on numbers and efficiency, 
the Minister pointed out, to make up for her lack of heavy equipment; 
every bullet, shell, and mine must, in the event of unprovoked and 
unwarranted attack, be made to hit its target. In another speech, at 
Dundalk, the Minister declared that Irishmen must be prepared in 
the last resort to die for the right to control their own destiny. 

Aug. 18.—Statement by German spokesman in Berlin that Germany 
was negotiating with Eire ve import of goods (by Eire) through the 
German blockade of Britain. (See Germany.) 


ESTONIA 
Aug. 6.—Acceptance by Supreme Soviet of Estonia as member of 
the U.S.S.R. (See U.S.S.R.) 


FINLAND 

Aug. 9.—The Government issued a statement declaring that no 
action was taken to interfere with the ‘“‘Union for Peace and Friendship 
with the Soviets”, founded by a medical student and a workman, until 
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the gatherings assumed a violently provocative nature. A meeting held 
on Aug. 6, despite an official ban, was dispersed by the police, after 
revolutionary songs and slogans had been sung, and arrests were made, 
including the 2 leaders, on a charge of fostering disorder. 

Soviet Union’s complaints against Finland. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 16.—It was reported from Stockholm that M. Tanner, Minister 
of Supply, the former Foreign Minister, had resigned and M. 
Kotilainen, Minister of Trade, appointed in his place. 


FRANCE 

Aug. 6.—Statement in Australian Parliament re maintenance of 
economic relations between Australia and New Caledonia. (See 
Australia.) 

Aug. 8.—The Supreme Court was set up in Riom; after its members 
had been sworn in the Court adjourned to await further instructions 
from the Government. 

A decree was issued appointing M. Jean Borotra as Commissioner- 
General for Physical Education and Sport. 

Broadcast attack on Vichy Government and war guilt trials by 
General de Gaulle. (See Great Britain.) 

According to a report in the Petit Journal the C.G.T. had replaced 
the declaration in its Constitution proclaiming and justifying the 
necessity for the class struggle by a statement to the effect that work 
was not a bargaining transaction and that the aim of the C.G.T. was 
to defend the sacred rights of work, the family, workers, and the 
interests of the nation. This defence, a defence of every social category, 
could not achieve solid and lasting results, the statement continued, if it 
was exercised to the detriment of the prosperity of the country or of 
the professions. 

A report from Vichy stated that it had been confirmed that negotia- 
tions were proceeding between France and Japan for an adjustment of 
the political and economic relations in the Far East, and that a mission 
had been sent to Indo-China to prepare the basis of an economic 
agreement with Japan. 

Aug. 9.—A report in the Journal de Genéve stated that unemploy- 
ment was prevalent in Paris and that the authorities were having 
difficulty in combating it. In certain suburbs some factories had been 
hastily rebuilt and most of the shops had been reopened, but coffee, 
chocolate, and certain textile goods were lacking. 

Statement by Mme. Louise Weiss, an “unofficial representative of 
the French Government” ve the danger of famine in unoccupied France 
in October. (See United States.) 

It was reported that the sale of all alcohol, except wine and beer and 
one glass of brandy per head after a meal, had been prohibited. 

Aug. 10.—It was reported from the Spanish frontier that road and 
rail communications between France and Italy had been re-opened. The 
same source reported that no taxicabs were running in Paris, owing to 
petrol shortage. 

Announcement in Washington ve reopening of American Consulates 
at Dakar and St. Pierre. (See United States.) 

M. Corbin arrived in Rio de Janeiro. (See Brazil.) 
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Aug. 11.—Report re closing of Syrian frontiers to all combatant 
subjects of military age. (See Syria.) 

It was reported that, according to La Montagne, a paper published at 
Clermont Ferrand and popularly connected with M. Laval, the C.G.T. 
had not been dissolved but was being merged with the employers’ 
organizations into a “French Community of Labour’. 

The Vichy Government announced that they would spend 
300,000,000 f. to improve rural conditions; 50,000,000 f. on urgent 
public works; 150,000,000 f. to improve villages; and would give em- 
ployment and aid, to a maximum of 50,000 f. in each case, in rebuilding 
destroyed houses. 

Aug. 12.—The Vichy Government issued a warning reminding the 
public that very heavy fines and punishment would be inflicted on 
persons carrying newspapers from unoccupied to occupied France, 
including even old newspapers used for wrapping. 

Epidemics in occupied France. (See Switzerland.) 

Aug. 13.—Marshal Pétain broadcast to the French people. The first 
task of the Government of the new France would be, he said, to secure 
sufficient food supplies and abolish the spectre of famine. A credit of 
2,000 million francs had been granted to agriculturists for the rapid 
re-establishment of the nation’s rural life and equipment. The 
authorities were dealing with the repatriation of 4 million Frenchmen 
and Belgians; 250,000 refugees and demobilized soldiers had been 
brought back to their homes, and more than 250,000 vehicles had 
returned to the occupied zone. Marshal Pétain then spoke of the 
measures taken to secure food supplies, alike for the population and for 
refugees, and to the progress of demobilization, in which preference was 
being given to the oldest classes and to certain categories of workers, 
such as agricultural labourers. He said that he shared the anxieties of 
the young men and women, the hope of the new France, about the 
future. “‘We are paying attention”, he went on, “to the future of our 
young people by entrusting to the elder among them the organization 
of camps and stadiums; with this work will begin the rejuvenation of 
our nation”. He concluded by sending a message to Parisians and the 
people of occupied France, to the effect that he had reason to hope that 
the transfer of the Government to Paris and Versailles, about which he 
was negotiating with the Germans, was now only a matter of time. 
Finally he knew how immense was the suffering of the French people. 
. .. Patience was to them the most necessary form of courage. 

The French Supreme Court at Riom went into secret session to hear 
charges of “‘war-guilt’’ against former Ministers. 

It was stated in a report from the French frontier that while many 
parts of unoccupied France were short of food, Brittany and Normandy 
had an abundance, owing to the cessation of exports to England. 
Difficulties had arisen in the transfer of population from overcrowded 
unoccupied France to the occupied part of the country owing to shortage 
of railway rolling stock and locomotives, commandeered by the 
Germans. It was further reported that German families from the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland had been evacuated to Paris to escape from air raids. 

The expulsion from occupied France, by the Nazi authorities, 0! 
the United States correspondent of the Journals Time, Life, and Fortune 
for sundry defamatory and anti-Nazi articles was reported. 
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Aug. 15.—According to a New York report, M. Cadiot, French 
Minister for Agriculture, declared, in a speech at Vichy, that there was 
an abundance of elementary foodstuffs in France, but that everything 
depended on transportation. ‘“The winter will be hard’, he said, “but 
there is no need to dramatize the situation’’. It had been said that the 
Government were planning to improve farm methods, but this con- 
cerned future production. For the present restrictions were being 
introduced to assure the necessary minimum for everyone. Sugar was 
scarce because 80 per cent of the sugar beet crops normally came from 
Northern France, and there was great difficulty in bringing cane sugar 
ind vegetable oil from the colonies. Monthly rations per person, under 
ihe new restrictions were. 1lb. of sugar, 141b. macaroni spaghetti, }lb. 
rice, #lb. margarine or cooking oil. 

Mr. Richard Allen, European delegate to the Red Cross, said, at 
Vichy, that ‘‘the situation in France now is worse than in Belgium after 
the World War and is growing still worse.” He strongly favoured the 
extension of Red Cross relief to German occupied zones, especially 
among the 2,000,000 prisoners. There was an immediate need of milk, 
sugar, fats, and tinned meats, but sufficient meat and wheat could be 
provided if France were permitted access to her colonies. Mr. Allen 
idded that the destruction in the occupied zones had been less than 
estimated. Fewer than 100,000 houses had been destroyed, and there 
were less than 500,000 homeless refugees. It was planned to restore 
refugees to their homes at a rate of 1,200,000 a month, but this did not 
seem possible in existing conditions. 

M. Baudouin, in a speech appealing to England to lift the blockade 
against France said “‘it will certainly strike vanquished France, but its 
effect on Germany whose capacity to resist is considerable, is most 
problematical’. Germany had agreed to guarantee that the goods im- 
ported would be reserved for the civilian population, and in view of this 
M. Baudouin had ‘‘done everything possible in the name of reason” 
to obtain some mitigation of the unjust lot imposed on the French 
people. M. Baudouin said that he hoped that his request would be 
heard. “If not’’, he concluded, “all France must know that everything 
possible was done to spare her privations. She must not then unjustly 
accuse either the Government or the occupying authorities for her 
misfortune”’. 

German and Italian news agency reports re food situation in France. 
See Germany; Italy.) 

It was reported that owing to the scarcity of oil in France, the 
Minister of Agriculture had recommended the farming community to 
return to the cultivation of cole-seed and other oleaginous plants. (The 
growing of cole-seed was abandoned over 50 years ago.) 

A message from New York, quoting a statement said to have been 
made by a group of demobilized French soldiers who had just arrived 
at St. Thomas, in the Virgin Islands, on their way to the United States, 
stated that an agreement had been reached between the Governors of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe and the Admiral of the French Caribbean 
Fleet, on the one hand, and Sir Hubert Young, Governor of Trinidad, 
and the Admiral of the British West Indian Fleet, on the other hand, for 
the virtual disarmament of the French aircraft carrier Béarn and the 
cruiser Emile Bertin, at Fort de France, Martinique, and the training 
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cruiser Jeanne d’Arc at Guadeloupe. The report further stated that the 
Béarn had on board 40 French and 100 American-made aeroplanes and 
some Canadian Air Force pilots, but did not indicate what had become 
of either the aeroplanes or the pilots; and that at least 100 cases of gold 
bars and some small bags of gold coin were taken off the Emile Bertiy 
and stored, under heavy guard, in Fort de France. 

Aug. 17.—It was disclosed that the French destroyer, Marillé Brézé 
of 2441 tons, sank in April last near a British port, after the explosion 
of a torpedo on board. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 
Aug. 6.—General Ayme arrived in Jibuti to take over the Commané 
of the French forces from General Legentilhomme. 


GERMANY 

Aug. 5.—‘Well informed quarters in Berlin’”’ stated that there was 
no truth in the report that Herr Streicher had died. 

Aug. 7.—It was reported from Berlin that the first of 30 trains carry- 
ing 20,000 Italian industrial workers had passed across the Brenner into 
Germany. 

Aug. 8.—Reports reaching New York from unoccupied France 
stated that the Ruhr and Rhine valleys were being evacuated and their 
population sent to the eastern part of occupied France. 

It was reported that the sale of bottled beer and draught beer in the 
streets had been prohibited, owing to the need to conserve stocks of 
barley for food supply, and that restaurants were only to be allowed 
half the quantity hitherto consumed. 

The German press published articles on the ‘‘imminence of the attack 
on Great Britain’. The Borsen Zeitung, in an article on the capture of 
Zeila by the Italians, interpreted it as indicating the ‘‘defeat and loss 
of Somaliland, the closure of the Mediterranean route for England and 
the imprisonment of her fleet in the Mediterranean”’. 

Aug. 9.—It was announced that Baldur von Schirach had been 
appointed Reich Statthalter and Gauleiter of Vienna, and that Artur 
Axmann was to succeed him as Reich Youth leader. 

Aug. 11.—Herr Funk, Reich Minister for Economics, opening the 
K6nigsberg Fair, was reported to have said that Germany intended to 
develop still further trade on the barter principle and foster a closer 
economic collaboration among all European nations, but did not want 
to relinquish her share in world trade, since her autarkic activities wer 
solely aimed at freeing her from dependence on foreign supplies. 
He assured his hearers that England’s food position was catastrophic, 
while Germany’s supplies were absolutely assured and the British 
blockade so thoroughly broken that a food scarcity in Germany was 
impossible. 

German-Swiss trade agreement signed. (See Switzerland.) 

Reported arrest of 2 Nazis in Argentina. (See Argentina.) 

Aug. 12.—Commenting on Herr Funk’s speech the Berliner Borser- 
Zeitung asserted that German intentions for the resuscitation of worl 
trade were not synonymous with a return to the old system of Britis! 
hegemony. It was possible to envisage a busy international exchange 
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goods not passing via London, not financed with British credit, and not 
vielding any profits for England. A continental Europe united on a 
basis of Grossraumwirtschaft would in future be able to approach the 
world’s markets with quite a different status from a Europe split into a 
large number of small countries, which in their totality would be able 
to play a decisive part in the world markets. 

The press gave pride of place to an account of the air fighting over 
Britain, which it described as part of a preconceived plan for the 
systematic destruction of British aircraft, anti-aircraft defences, ports, 
bases, and Army defence works. The previous day’s fighting was stated 
to prove beyond dispute the unquestioned superiority of the German 
\ir Arm, heavily outnumbered and facing strong anti-aircraft defences. 


Aug. 14.—A wireless bulletin reported that a small number of 
parachutists had landed in Manchester and Birmingham to carry out 
sabotage. 

An Austrian named Grabner was stated by the Gestapo to have been 
‘shot dead while resisting arrest’. Grabner had been sentenced to life 
imprisonment by the People’s Court in Berlin on the previous day for 
spreading false rumours, when the Court expressed regret that the 
offence did not carry with it the death penalty. 

A News Agency statement declared that neither in Germany nor 
in Europe was a bad harvest expected. Attacking Great Britain 
tor her refusal to allow food from the United States to reach German 
occupied territory in Europe, the statement asserted that it was not 
Germany’s obligation to feed them. Great Britain had once more 
revealed herself as the enemy of the European continent, whereas it 
was known that Germany had already done much, from purely humani- 
tarian motives, for the populations of its former adversaries. 

According to an article by the Berlin correspondent of the Basler 
Nachrichten, the offensive against Great Britain had begun, because 
measures taken in Berlin with regard to the dissemination of news and 
the censorship had taken on the form usual in a big offensive. He 
reported much talk “about air supremacy and less and less about 
invasion”, in Berlin., The Berlin correspondent of the Basler National 
Zeitung stated in an article that news issued in Berlin pointed to the 
fact that the same tactics which had proved successful in the campaigns 
against Poland and France were being adopted by German pilots, i.e., 
the destruction of enemy ’planes on the ground. 


Aug. 15.—The News Agency stated that Germany did not 
need to requisition grain from the occupied territories in order 
to feed the German people. “The German Army’, it added, “‘was 
certainly employed to bring in the harvest in Northern France, but 
this remained in the country.” 


Aug. 17.—In a Note to neutral Governments the German Govern- 
ment announced a “‘total blockade’ of Great Britain in reprisal for 
“British violation of all the international rules of sea warfare’. The 
statement enumerated these violations as follows:—the declaration 
that foodstuffs were contraband; the decision to treat as contraband 
all goods of German origin, even if in neutral possession and exported 
irom Germany in neutral ships; the army of British merchant men; 
the “Navicert” system. The Note further warned neutral States that 
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the Reich Government would in future decline “all responsibility, 
without exception, for any damage that ships of all kinds, or persons, 
might suffer’ in the blockaded areas. Germany’s action was in the 
interest of all Europe, because the British Government was attempting 
to extend the warfare of hunger to Norway, Denmark, Holland. 
Belgium and France as well as to Sweden, Spain and Portugal, The 
rapid defeat of Britain and the removal of the present British rulers, 
who alone were opposed to peace, was therefore the first consideration 
for all Europe as well as for other neutral countries. 

Aug. 18.—In answer to questions raised by Foreign Press represen- 
tatives a competent authority in Berlin stated that the territory 
affected by the new blockade of Great Britain would be smaller than 
the European war zone designated by President Roosevelt. The 
blockade zone stretched from the Atlantic coast of France, near the 
mouth of the Loire, round the British Isles to the Belgian coast. The 
new blockade implied the resumption of unrestricted submarine 
warfare. All the conditions of blockade had, the spokesman said, been 
so radically changed by aerial warfare that in reality no binding 
codification any longer existed and no Power felt itself bound by 
the Paris Blockade Convention of 1856, so continually violated by the 
British themselves. 

It was also stated that the German Government were negotiating 
with the Eire Government to organize the import of merchandise 
through the blockade and were awaiting concrete proposals from 
Mr. de Valera. 

Report ve German sentenced to imprisonment in Brazil. (Sce 
Brazil.) 

Aug. 19.—The German Government were reported to have placed an 
embargo on the showing of American films produced by Metro-Goldwyn 
Meyer in Germany and ordered their immediate withdrawal from 
circulation, regardless of contracts, on the ground that the company had 
produced anti-German films. 

Reuter reported that, under a decree issued by the Minister of 
Justice: ‘‘For official reasons, or on the application of the person sen- 
tenced, a sentence of not more than 2 weeks can be Served in the proper 
institution in stretches lasting from Saturday afternoon at 3 until 
Monday morning at 6”. 

Government spokesman’s announcement that Note had been sent 
to Britain re German parachute troops. (See Great Britain.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Aug. 6.—Merchant shipping lost by enemy action in the week ended 
Sunday, July 28, was stated to have been 18 British ships with a total 
tonnage of 65,601 tons and 2 Allied ships of 7,090 tons. 

The Ministry of Food issued an order under which it became an 
offence, carrying the usual penalties of the General Defence Regula- 
tions (Aug. 12), to waste food. 

Statement in London by U.S. Ambassador to Belgium re food 
situation. (See Belgium.) 

A military agreement, taking effect as from July 1, 194 
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was reached regulating the conditions of service of General de Gaulle’s 
Free French Force. The principal points covered by the Agreement 
and the accompanying exchange of letters between Mr. Churchill and 
General de Gaulle were as follows: the volunteer force of naval, land, and 
air units being organized by the General would never be required to 
take up arms against France; the force would retain the character of a 
French force as regards personnel, discipline, language, promotion, and 
duties; it would have priority in the allocation of property and material 
brought from any quarter by French forces, such allocation being in 
the hands of General de Gaulle, and as soon as practicable additional 
equipment would be provided by the British Government. The French 
force would commission and operate as many ships as it could, by agree- 
ment between General de Gaulle and the British Admiralty, and the 
remainder would be availableto be operated under direct British or Allied 
naval control, while carrying a proportion of French officers and men 
and remaining French property. Arrangements with regard to French 
merchant ships for military operations would be made by General de 
;aulle and the British Departments concerned. General de Gaulle 
accepted the general direction of the British High Command and would 
when necessary delegate the immediate command of any part of his 
force to a British officer of appropriate rank. The Agreement also 
regulated the status, pay, and pensions of French volunteers, and the 
expenditure incurred by the French force, and declared that the British 
Government would “use their best endeavours at the conclusion of 
peace, to help the French volunteers to regain any rights, including 
national status, of which they might have been deprived as a result 
of their participation in the struggle against the common enemy, 
and was determined, when victery had been gained by Allied arms, “‘to 
secure the full restoration of the independence and greatness of 
France’. The Agreement and correspondence were issued as a White 
Paper (Cmd. 6220). 

Mr. Greenwood, Minister without Portfolio, speaking in the 
House of Commons, reviewed the economic war effort. After surveying 
the economic problems of total war and the problems confronting 
Germany, he recounted the measures taken by the Government to 
co-ordinate the schemes of different Departments. Firstly there was a 
small committee to concert and direct the work of Ministerial com- 
mittees dealing with economic problems. Secondly, there was an 
Economic Policy Committee concerned with the broader problem of 
economic war policy. Thirdly, the Production Council, which had 
attached to it 3 inter-Departmental Committees, implemented the 
decisions of the War Cabinet regarding priority. Fourthly, it had been 
decided to set up the Industrial Capacity Committee to deal with the 
problem of ‘“‘marrying”’ capacity to supply needs. 

Mr. Bevin, Minister of Supply, in the debate that followed, described 
the Government’s plan for the utilization of labour resources and said 
that the plan was working. Labour Supply Boards had been set up in 
26 centres within a month, and steps had been taken to deal with 
unemployment resulting from the restriction of luxury trades. 

According to a statement issued by the Ministry of Shipping, over 
9,000,000 deadweight tons of vessels of 500 gross tons and over were 
under the control of the Allies of the British Empire. This total in- 
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cluded over 5,500,000 tons of the ships of Norway, approximately 
3,000,000 tons of the Netherlands, and about 500,000 under the contro] 
of the Belgian and Polish Governments. In addition, the Ministry 
controlled nearly 500,000 deadweight tons of Danish and French 
shipping. About 1,250,000 deadweight tons of neutral shipping were 
under charter to the Ministry. 

Purchase of Egypt’s cotton crop. (See Egypt.) 

Mr. Frank Pick was appointed Director-General of the Ministry of 
Information, on the resignation of Sir Kenneth Lee. | 

125 British subjects, soldiers, airmen, and sailors, who were 
interned in Sweden after being cut off between Narvik and Tréndheim 
when the British army evacuated, reached a Scottish port in a Swedish 
ship. 

Aug. 8.—The Minister of Supply appealed in the House of Commons 
for an increase of skilled labour and a rapid expansion of training, to 
meet the needs of the munition production and the export trade. He 
said that 19 Government training centres were now open, and shoul 
turn out 100,000 trainees a year, but he hoped to increase the centres 
to 40, to train 200,000. 

An increase of 6d. a day in pay to warrant officers, n.c.o.s, and men in 
H.M. Forces was announced. 

The Home Secretary in the House of Commons gave civilian air 
casualties for the month of July as 258 killed and 321 seriously injured. 

The Bucegi, one of the three Rumanian merchant ships seized at 
Port Said by British authorities at the end of July, was released. 

The total subscribed by the public for the purchase of aircraft 
reached £2,407,434. 

General de Gaulle, in a world broadeast, attacked the setting up o! 
the so-called ‘Court of Law” at Riom by the “wretched people who 
have betrayed France by capitulating”’ in order to divert attention from 
themselves by throwing blame on other people. 

A Japanese assertion that war materials were still passing along the 
Burma Road was denied in authoritative circles. 

The statement issued in India by the Viceroy was published as a 
White Paper, Cmd. 6219. (See India.) 

Aug. 9.—The First Industrial Registration Order was issued by the 
Ministry of Labour. Skilled men of 21 and upwards not already fully 
employed on Government work, belonging to engineering and allied 
industries, were required to register between Aug. 19 and 23. 

It was announced that the Belgian Ministers of Colonies and ot 
Finance had arrived in London. 

War Office Statement re withdrawal of British troops from Shanghai. 
(See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

The Air Ministry announced that a second gift of £7,500, for the 
purchase of fighter aircraft, had been received from the people of Sind— 
the first gift of £7,500 had been received about 3 weeks earlier. 

Announcement from General de Gaulle’s headquarters in London ’ 
pledge given by New Hebrides to fight for a free France. (See New 
Hebrides.) 

U.S. announcement ve sending of a U.S. naval observer to London. 
(See U.S.) 

Aug. 10.—The flying boat Clare arrived in England, having completed 
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the first of a series of round trips linking Great Britain with Canada and 
the U.S. 

Aug. 11.—Speaking at Blackpool, Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, declared that Great Britain had recently (in the Viceroy’s State- 
ment of Aug. 8) given further earnest of her resolve that, subject 
to due provision for the special obligations and responsibilities which 
her long connection with India had imposed upon her, India should, 
like other Dominions, frame her own Constitution in her own way and 
in harmony with her own political, social, and economic conception. 
“If that can only be finalized after the war is over’’, he continued, “there 
is nothing to prevent much indispensable preliminary work of study, 
liscussion, and negotiation being taken in hand by friendly agreement, 
even during the war.’’ He expressed the hope that Indian leaders of all 
political parties would take their share in the work of Government, 
accepting, without prejudice and in the spirit in which it had been 
offered to them, the opportunity to serve the immediate interest of 
India in the world struggle and thus pave the way more smoothly and 
speedily towards the realization of the goal ‘‘to which we and they 
equally aspire’. (See India.) 

Aug. 12.—In answer to a Parliamentary question the Lord Privy 
Seal stated that 9,420 Germans, Austrians, and Italians had been sent 
overseas to Canada and Australia. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha, M.P., speaking in his constituency at Devonport, 
urged that the people of Great Britain should avoid the grave psycho- 
logical dangers of accepting. ‘‘as inevitable a continuing policy of con- 
cession and withdrawal on the ground that we have an inadequacy of 
armaments’, and of representing “every enemy success as of small 
moment and as of minor strategical effect’. He advocated the creation 
of a large army “of at least 100 divisions’, more complete mobilization 
of industry ‘‘to recruit and embody fully all available productive 
capacity’, and a more determined attempt, especially with regard to 
India, to give evidence that “‘we stand in reality for the ideals which 
we entered this conflict to uphold”’. 

Aug. 13.—It was stated in the House of Lords, in answer toa question, 
that 11,000 refugees from Gibraltar had arrived in Great Britain and 
had been accommodated in hotels and a block of flats in London. 

The Executive Council of the National Union of Distributive and 
Allied Workers decided to lend £50,000 to the Government, free of 
interest, and authorized the purchase, through the T.U.C., of 4 mobile 
canteens for the use of H.M. Forces. 

The Prime Minister, speaking in the House of Commons, expressed 
the grief with which the news of Australia’s loss in the tragic aircraft 
disaster, which cost the lives of a group of Ministers and high officers, 
had been received in Great Britain. (See Australia.) 

An unofficial estimate of the combined result of the air battles in the 
Channel on Aug. 8, 10, and 11 gave German losses as 187 bombers and 
fighters against 55 British Spitfires and Hurricanes, with personnel 
250 to 51, or a ratio of 34 to 1 in machines and nearly 5 to 1 in men. It 
was further pointed out that the British losses claimed recently by the 
Germans on one or two occasions exceeded the number of British air- 
craft actually engaged in the particular battle. The total number of 
German ’planes accounted for by fighters and ground defences over and 
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around the British coast, was stated to have been 522 up to Aug. 12, 
of which 454 had been destroyed since June 18. This total did 
not include enemy aircraft shot down by the Navy or the Fleet 
Air Arm. 

It was reported that in the week ended Aug. 4, inclusive, 13 British 
merchant ships were sunk by enemy action, with a total tonnage of 
60,058, 1 Allied ship of 1,298 tons, and 5 neutrals, of 13,768 tons; a total 
of 75,124 tons. The German official announcements claimed to have 
sunk 232,743 tons in the same period. 

A further South African donation of £147,000 was received from the 
“Speed the ’Planes Fund’”’ through the Governor-General’s Fund. A 
fourth contribution of £5,000 from the people of the Gold Coast, 
£10,000 from Trinidad, and £7,500 (making a total, with previous 
contributions, of £33,704) from the Madras Governor’s War Fund, were 
acknowledged by the Minister of Aircraft Production. 

Aug. 14.—Mr. Eden, Secretary of State for War, said, in a broadcast, 
that German propaganda had promised the end of the war in thy 
summer of 1940, but for the British Empire the real war would onl 
begin when they took the offensive and struck home at the enemy, for 
that was the way wars were won. 

This was a world war, and not a European war, Mr. Eden continued. 
The map of Europe told a flattering tale to Germany but on the 
map of the world Europe became a much smaller place and the oceans, 
where Britannia had the last word, were seen to cover twice as much of 
the earth’s surface as all the continents put together. Superior sea- 
power, which Britain already possessed, and superior air-power, which 
she was determined to attain, combined with an ever-increasing army, 
would secure her victory. When the time came for her to strike, Britain 
would not be alone. ‘‘Then’’, declared Mr. Eden, “‘the Foreign Legions, 
now forming in our midst . . . would be swollen into a great multitude 
of men demanding their freedom and going out sword in hand to 
recover it’. 

Speech by the Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons. 
(See Special Summary.) 

Aug. 15.—In a written reply to a Parliamentary question, the 
Secretary of State for Air stated that Prince Starhemberg, former head 
of the Austrian Heimwehr, was now a member of the Free French Air 
Force under the command of General de Gaulle. 

It was reported that a further remittance of $20,000 had been 
received from the fund privately subscribed to the Government 
through the South China Morning Post and the Hong Kong Telegraph 
for the purchase of aircraft. The fund amounted, in all, to over 
$100,000. 

Aug. 16.—Report re Spanish Foreign Minister’s repudiation of 
accusations made by newspaper Arriba, of British sabotage in Spain. 
(See Spain.) 

The First Polish Brigade celebrated in Scotland the 20th anniversary 
of the Battle of the Vistula, when the Bolsheviks were routed at the 
gates of Warsaw. General Sikorski, was present. 

Rear-Admiral Ghormley, Major-General Emmons and Brigadier- 
General Strong arrived in London to take up duties as United States 
observers. 
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Aug. 17.—The Minister of Information, in a broadcast, said that 
Great Britain was now quite ready to receive any German invasion. 
He referred to the fact that Aug. 15, the day on which Hitler had 
said he would dictate peace terms to Great Britain, was the day on 
which the greatest number of enemy aircraft had been brought down 
over this country. He stated that figures of German losses were very 
carefully checked, since only ’planes actually seen to fall were 
counted. 


Aug. 18.—The First Lord of the Admiralty sent a message to the 
Portuguese Ministry of Marine expressing “‘warm appreciation of the 
hivarious act of the Portuguese destroyer Dao in making repeated 
and successful searches for survivors of the British Fame’’. (The British 
Fame was torpedoed off the Azores on Aug. 12.) 


Aug. 19.—Under an order made by the Minister of Home Security 
the whole of Great Britain was brought within the scope of the Defence 
Regulation 16(A). The effect of the Order was to give the Regional 
Commissioners for England, Scotland, and Wales authority, subject to 
the control and direction of the Minister of Home Security, to issue 
any directions or orders required for the purposes of defence within 
their respective areas. 

M. Zaleski, the Polish Foreign Minister, denied reports that the 
Polish Armies had made reservations in their Agreement governing 
co-operation with the British armies. He issued a notice stating that: 
“Poland is in alliance with Great Britain and in accordance with this 
position the Polish Army fights side by side with the British Army 
wherever the necessity arises.” 

The 5th Newfoundland Artillery Contingent arrived at a British 
port and were welcomed by the Newfoundland Trade Commissioner. 

The Prime Minister asked the Secretary of State for Air to convey to 
the Commander in Chief, Bomber Command the congratulations of the 
War Cabinet on the success of the operations against Germany on the 
night of Aug. 16. 

It was reported that a statement of policy had been issued by 
Belgian Members of Parliament now in Great Britain, with the excep- 
tion of M. de Vleeschanwer, Minister of Colonies. The signatories 
include 4 former Ministers, 5 Socialist and 2 Liberal deputies, and 1 
Liberal senator. The statement declared that if the pledges made by 
the Belgian Parliament were to be carried out, an autonomous Belgian 
fighting force must be organized, together with Belgian ships and 
sailors; Belgian public and private assets must be mobilized; Belgian 
refugee labour employed in the common cause; all the resources of the 
Congo mobilized for the war; all separatist and other manceuvres 
which weaken Belgian resistance parried and the combating of any 
Sth Columnists whoever they might be and wherever they might 
appear mercilessly combated. 

A German Government spokesman announced that a Note had been 
sent to Britain declaring that reprisals would be taken against captured 
British airmen for every case where German parachutists were treated 
contrary to international law. The communication, he said, described 
the uniform worn by German parachutists and pointed out that they 
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were all members of the German armed forces. It was officially stated 
in London that the Note had not been received. 

The statement followed the dropping of empty parachutes in various 
parts of the country, the claim, ina German communique, that para- 
chute troops had been dropped in Great Britain, and the transmission 
over the German wireless, of mysterious code messages purporting to 
contain instructions to these troops. In commenting on these incidents 
the Daily Telegraph recalled that before the Germans converged on 
Paris they scattered parachutes and broadcast cryptic messages in 
order to create panic by fostering the belief that parachutists had been 
landed. 

It was announced that nearly £100,000 from Hyderabad, and a 
further £50,000 from the Straits Settlements, had been received, for the 
purchase of fighters and bombers. 


GREECE d 

Aug. 6.—It was learnt that the steamer Loula had been torpedoed 
by an Italian submarine near Crete, with the loss of 8 lives. 

Aug. 11.—Italian allegations ve persecution of Albanians in Ciamura 
and “‘murder”’ of Daut Hoggia. (See Italy.) 

Aug. 12.—An official denial of the Italian charges re Daut Hoggia 
was issued in Athens. It stated that Hoggia—a “‘notorious brigand, 
not an Albanian patriot’’—was killed by two Albanians, who were 
arrested about two months ago when they crossed the frontier into 
Greece after their crime. The Italian Legation at Athens had informed 
the Greek Foreign Minister on July 25 that a formal request for their 
extradition would be presented in the immediate future by the Albanian 
Minister of Justice, but this had not yet been received. 

Aug. 14.—The Greek Government issued a communiqué denying 
Italian allegations with regard to the death of Daut Hoggia. Two 
Albanians entered Greek territory and confessed to the murder of 
Hoggia, a brigand on whose head a price had been put 20 years pre- 
viously by the Greek authorities. The Greek Government informed 
the Italian Legation in Athens and requested them to take over the 
murderer. The Italian Minister notified the Greek Foreign Office on 
July 25 that a regular application for extradition would be submitted 
by the Albanian Government. Before this application, however, 
attacks were launched against Greece by the Stefani Agency and the 
Tirana wireless station. The Greek communiqué went on to refer to 
Italian statements that the district (nomos) of Thesprotu was not Greek 
in character and emphasized that of the 65,074 inhabitants only 18,109 
were Albanians. 

Aug. 15.—The light cruiser Helle, of 2,115 tons, was torpedoed by 
an unidentified submarine while at anchor off the island of Tinos, 
where she was stationed as a ceremonial guard during the Festiwal o! 
the Assumption. One of the crew was killed and 29 injured. It was 
reported that three torpedoes were fired, two of which struck a quay 
crowded with children, causing many casualties. Greek naval men on 
leave in Athens were, it is stated, ordered to report to their ships 
immediately. 
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Aug. 16.—It was announced that two destroyers had _ been 
bombed when on their way to the Island of Tinos, but received 
only slight damage. A Greek cargo vessel was also attacked with 
bombs off the north coast of Crete by a squadron of fighters reported 
to have been “definitely identified’’ as Italian. 

Italian denial that the Helle was torpedoed by an Italian submarine. 
(See Italy.) 

- Aug. 17.—The Government denied that Italian ’planes had bombed 
two Greek destroyers. 

The 1932 class was called upon to report for military service. 
Additional reservists and certain specialists were also called up, to 
take part in the regular September manceuvres, which will, it is 
stated, begin on Aug. 20. 

Aug. 18.—It was reported from Bucharest that General Metaxas 
received the Italian Minister in Athens when, according to Rome 
reports, certain Italian “‘proposals’’ were put forward. General Metaxas 
also received the German Minister and the British Minister. 

Press reports stated that while Italy had tendered formal apologies 
for the bombing of the two Greek destroyers, she nevertheless demanded 
that “to prevent future misunderstandings” the Italian authorities 
should be informed of the movements of Greek ships. Greece, desiring 
to continue normal business and maintain her neutrality, had, it was 
inderstood, agreed to this arrangement. 


HONG-KONG 
Aug. 8.—All traffic with Canton ceased as a result of the retusal 
of the authorities to permit the entry into the port of 2 Japanese 


steamers, as a retaliation for the violation by the Japanese authorities 
at Canton of the 1939 Agreement dealing with traffic on the Pecul River, 
through the lying up of a British steamer on Aug. 1. 


HUNGARY 

Aug. 7.—The Rumanian Ambassador in Rome, M. Bossi, arrived in 
Budapest to discuss the question of the return of Transylvania to 
eee and was received by the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Minister. 
_ A shortage of milk and butter was reported from Budapest, arising 
from the bad condition of the pasture. 

Reported presentation in Bucarest of proposals for procedure in 
negotiations over outstanding questions with Rumania. (See Rumania.) 

Aug. 12.—It was reported from Budapest that the press campaign 
against Rumania was continuing and that discontent at delay in the 
settlement of the questions at issue was being openly expressed in the 
Army, many of whose soldiers had been called up four times in the 
last 2 years without any tangible result having been achieved, to set 
against this enforced absence from their homes and work. 
_ Aug. 15.—A delegation, headed by M. Andreas Hoiy, former Minister 
in Warsaw, left Budapest for Turnu-Severin where conversations with 
the Rumanian authorities will be held. The press are stated to have 
teported the fact of the delegation’s departure without comment 
and without reference to the negotiations. 
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Aug. 16.—Negotiations with Rumania at Turnu-Severin. (See 
Rumania.) 

Aug. 19.—Rumanian counter proposals to Hungary’s demands re 
Transylvania handed to the Hungarian delegates. (See Rumania.) 


INDIA 

Aug. 8.—The Viceroy issued a statement on the Indian constitutional 
question. (See Special Summary.) 

The Times of India said that the statement, as a whole, conceded the 
essence of what even Congress demanded—free and equal status for 
India within the Commonwealth, and the right of the Indian people to 
frame their own Constitution. If the offer had been made at the 
outbreak of war it would have been accepted by everyone, including 
Congress, and there was, therefore, no reason why it should not be 
accepted to-day. 

The Bombay Chronicle, which supported Congress, found the state- 
ment disappointing, because it did not meet the Congress demand. 

The President of the Moslem League and the Congress leaders withheld 
comment until the meeting of their respective working committees, but 
the minority leaders applauded the Statement. 

The Statesman remarked that it was a characteristically pragmatic 
British solution which would work in any case; how it worked would 
depend on the Indians. 

Aug. 9.—The Times of India published a statement on the Viceroy’s 
declaration from Mr. Aney, a Hindu leader, in which he suggested that 
the precise functions of the post-war representative body should be 
defined; an assurance should be given that extremist and minority 
interests would not be allowed to impede the country’s political pro- 
gress; and the object of the enlargement of the Viceroy’s Council should 
be to convert it, as far as possible, into a national Cabinet. If these 
suggestions were accepted, Mr. Aney hoped that all public bodies would 
co-operate in making a maximum effort to win the war. 

The Amrita Bazaar Patrika, the Hindustan Standard, and Advance, 
all Hindu-owned newspapers, condemned the Viceroy’s proposals as 
inadequate and impossible of acceptance to the Congress Party. It was 
suggested that the reference to minorities directly encouraged Moslem 
“intransigence’’. 

Aug. 11.—Statement by Secretary of State for India ve Constitution. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Aug. 12.—It was reported from Simla that the Governments oi 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Hong-kong, Ceylon, and 
African territories represented in the East Africa Governors’ Con- 
ference had accepted invitations to attend the Conference in Delhi in 
October arranged by the Government of India to determine a joint 
policy for the co-ordination and development of their resources for war 
purposes, and to establish some form of permanent liaison arrangement. 

Aug. 13.—It was reported that Southern Rhodesia had accepted the 
invitation to the Delhi Conference. 

It was announced that, on the invitation of the British Air Ministry, 
the Government of India were sending 24 pilot officers from the 
Indian Air Force Volunteer Reserve to the R.A.F. The report added 
that 13 Indian officers were already serving with the R.A.F. 
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A cheque for £11,000 for a Spitfire for the R.A.F. and another for 
10 lakhs of rupees for a machine for the Indian Air Force were handed 
to the Viceroy by the Chairman of the Bombay War Gifts Committee as 
a first contribution from the Bombay Presidency. The Viceroy, in 
thanking Bombay for the gifts, said that the Presidency had already 
supplied nearly 10,000 recruits since the outbreak of war and that the 
supply was far from being exhausted. Everything was being done not 
only to recruit and train the forces which the country needed as quickly 
as temporary limitations of equipment allowed, but to make India as 
self-sufficient as possible to arm, equip, and supply these forces. He 
himself, he continued, had seen factories in India working night and 
lay, with thousands of men engaged in turning out munitions and other 
materials of war. 

Aug. 14.—The Viceroy left Bombay after seeing Mr. Jinnah, the 
Moslem leader, for a second time about his request for a clarification 
of the Government statement of Aug. 8. 

Speech by Secretary of State for India in House of Commons at 
Westminster. (See Special Summary.) 

The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
declared that the Indian States had already announced their resolve 
to help their King and Country in the war. It was imperative that 
there should be no hair-splitting over the Viceroy’s declaration in a sus- 
nicious or haggling spirit, but that the best patriotic elements in the 
indian States and British India should forthwith set about grappling 
with the life and death issue facing them all. 

Aug. 15.—It was reported that, at the request of the Government 
of Ceylon, the Government had agreed to an informal conference, 
in India, between Ministers from Ceylon and representatives of the 
Government of India, to study problems of common interest. 

Aug. 16.—According to a report from Simla, the National newspapers 
asserted that the speech of the Secretary of State for India in the House 
of Commons had done nothing to ease the political situation or break the 
constitutional deadlock. Other papers suggested that the demand for a 
National Government of the kind sought by the Congress Party could 
have been met without difficulty by the British Government if it had 
been sincerely anxious to conciliate Nationalist opinion. The Statesman 
regarded the British approach to the question of relating the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council to a reconstructed popular legislature as indicating 
timidity, since it held that there were no constitutional difficulties which 
could not quickly be overcome if the will to do so were present. 


INDO-CHINA 

Aug. 6.—The Governor refused permission for a Japanese ship 
to land 100 men and supplies at Haiphong, according to a report from 
Hong-Kong. 

The Japanese mission to Indo-China was reported to exceed 100 
persons. It was said to have completed an extensive military and 
economic survey of the colony. An official Japanese statement was 
issued in Tokyo denying the reports emanating from Vichy as to her 
alleged demands ve Indo-China. 
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Aug. 7.—It was reported from Hong-kong that the Governor had 
countermanded the demobilization order and ordered troops already 
demobilized to report for duty. The authorities were stated to have 
blown up road and rail bridges along the Kwangsi-Yunnan 
frontiers. 

A Japanese statement issued in Canton accused the authorities in 
Indo-China of “insincerity” in their attempts to stop the transit of 
goods to China, according to a Hong-kong report. 

Aug. 8.—Continued massing of Japanese troops along the border 
reported from Hong-Kong. 

Report from Vichy Government ve Franco-Japanese negotiations re 
Indo-China. (See France.) 

Aug. 9.—It was reported from Chinese sources that a French Asiatic 
naval squadron, including submarines, left Indo-Chinese ports 
for an unknown destination. 

Aug. 14.—According to a recent article by Dr. Hammelberg of the 
Netherlands Indies newspaper Java Bode, who had visited Indo-China, 
opinion in Saigon was divided over the attitude to be adopted by the 
French Colony towards the situation in France. The business and non- 
official community were stated to be opposed to the Pétain régime, but 
the official attitude was one of obedience. The general public, according 
to Dr. Hammelberg, refused to look further than their noses or see any 
farther than Singapore, Java, Japan, and China, with whom they would 
now have to trade. [More than half Indo-China’s exports went to 
France and more than half her imports came from that country. | 

It was stated that British broadcasts in French to Saigon were 
jammed and British news often published twelve hours late, with the 
result that full information regarding General de Gaulle’s activities did 
not reach the population. 

Aug. 16.—A report from Hong-kong quoting a Chinese report from 
Kunming, stated that the Government of Indo-China, acting on in- 
structions from Vichy, had rejected the alleged Japanese demands for 
naval and air bases and for the use of a railway for the transport of 
troops to be used against the Chinese in Yunnan. 

Aug. 17.—It was reported from Shanghai that the attitude of the 
French Indo-China authorities to Japanese demands for military bases 
and other concessions had stiffened. It was also stated that arrange- 
ments had been made for close French and Chinese co-operation in the 
event of aggression against Indo-China. 

Aug. 18.—A report from Hong-kong quoted a message from Hanoi 
stating that Admiral Decoux, Governor of French Indo-China, had 
requested 2 Japanese minelayers, anchored at Haiphong since Aug. 13, 
to leave French waters within 48 hours. The message further stated 
that the French authorities were refusing to permit any more Japanese 
“inspectors” to land in Indo-China under the recent agreement by 
which Japan set up an inspectorate to “supervise’’ traffic via the 
border to China. 

The report from Hong-kong added that Chinese sources had earlier 
reported that Indo-China Army staff officers had arrived at Kunming, 
in Kwangsi, to resume staff talks with Chinese Army officers ve the 
formulation of joint defence measures in the event of a Japanese 
invasion of Indo-China. 
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ITALY 

Aug. 7.—According to the Rome wireless, Italian naval losses during 
July amounted to 99 killed, 130 wounded, and 69 missing, and those of 
the Air Force to 89 killed, 109 wounded, and 62 missing. 

Aug. 9.—Italian successes in British Somaliland were described in 
authoritative quarters as of “‘prime military significance’. Writing 
in the Giornale d’Italia, Signor Gayda said that the capture of Zeila 
would enable the Italians to undertake early action against Aden. 

A report of the Italian Ministry of Trade stated that in July Italy 
obtained 1,087,000 tons of coal from Germany and that the total 
amount received during April, May, June, and July was 4,145,000 tons. 

Reports ve revolt in Albania. (See Albania.) 

Aug. 11.—The Stefani News Agency alleged that Albanians in 
Ciamura, the Albanian province which was annexed to Greece in 1913, 
were oppressed and persecuted. Quoting a dispatch from Tirana, the 
Agency said that Daut Hoggia, an Albanian, who had advocated the 
return of Ciamura to Albania, had been decapitated by the Greeks 
inside Albanian territory. 

Belgrade report re clashes in Albania. (See Albania.) 

Official circles in Rome declared that the reports of clashes in Albania 
were entirely without foundation. They added that the reports were 
part of the anti-Italian propaganda drive fostered by the British. 

Aug. 12.—A report from the Italian frontier stated that the Italian 
Government intended to protest to Greece about the “murder” of 
Daut Hoggia, but that this would not be done until a careful examina- 
tion of the facts had been carried out by Italian Government experts. 
It was officially denied, continued the report, that the incident was in 
any way connected with the Belgrade report of trouble in Albania. 

The Popolo di Roma, commenting on the Hoggia incident, accused 
Greece of violating her neutrality status by openly aiding the British 
to refuel their naval aeroplanes and warships. Responsible Italian 
quarters refused to substantiate the charges against Greece, but stated 
that if the British attempted to move into Greece under any pretext 
Italy would do likewise. 

Official denial of charges re Daut Hoggia issued in Athens. (See 
Gy ) 

Reports from Zurich re continued fighting in Albania. (See Albanza.) 

Aug. 13.—Signor Ansaldo, writing in Count Ciano’s paper Telegrafo, 
claimed on behalf of Albania the return of Ciamura, which Greece 
acquired in 1913, adding that this claim must be satisfied before the 
reorganization of the Balkans could be regarded as complete. In 
the Giornale d’Italia Signor Gayda called upon Greece to answer for 
its guilt (over the death of Hoggia) in this decisive hour and alleged that 
action against Albanian independence was being prepared in Athens 
by responsible Government and military leaders. Since Italy’s entry 
into the war, he declared, Greece had given free use of her territories 
to Great Britain and was daily becoming more openly her accomplice. 

Aug. 14.—The press continued to accuse Great Britain of complicity 
with the Greek Government in a vast plot to create disorder in the 
Balkans. The situation of the Greek Government was stated to be 
untenable’, particularly since instead of offering to pay an indemnity 
itmerely protested innocence. 
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The Government issued a communiqué giving the text of the leaflets 
dropped by the R.A.F. over Italy. Several papers published the text in 
special editions which described the British action in dropping bombs 
and leaflets as ‘‘typical British stupidity”’. 

Official Greek Statement re murder of Hoggia. (See Greece.) 

Aug. 15.—The Stefani News Agency declared that while there would 
be no food shortage in Germany and Italy there would be “grievous 
shortages and sacrifices” in occupied territories. ‘‘England thinks that 
Germany, in consequence of her victories, has assumed the obligation to 
feed people rendered hungry by the British blockade. This is an absurd 
and truly immoral illusion.” 

The Italian authorities in Rome declared that they had no in- 
formation about the sinking of the Greek cruiser Helle, except 
that contained in reports received from Athens and Berlin. (See 
Greece.) 

Aug. 16.—It was officially denied in Rome that the unknown sub- 
marine which torpedoed the Greek cruiser Helle off Tinos was Italian, 
since no Italian submarine was operating anywhere in the zone where 
the torpedoeing took place. Official circles indicated that the suggestion 
that the attack had been made by an Italian submarine was obviously 
“made by London in an effort to strain Italian-Greek relations’. 

Aug. 18.—Reported acceptance by Greece of Italian demand that 
Italy should be informed of the movement of Greek ships to 
“prevent misunderstandings”. (See Greece.) 


JAPAN 

Aug. 6.—The British Ambassador saw the Foreign Minister to dis- 
cuss the arrests of Japanese subjects in London. The Foreign Secretary 
reported to the Cabinet that the Government’s attitude towards these 
“unwarrantable arrests’’ had been communicated to the British 
Government. An article in the Asahi suggested that retaliation for 
“retaliation’’ would be unworthy of Japan, and an editorial in the 
Japan Times advised the public to wait quietly for the result of the 
“legal proceedings which will set innocent persons free’. 

The arrest of 7 Japanese officers of the Salvation Army on July 31 
on the suspicion of espionage was announced. 

Aug. 7.—In reply to an inquiry by the American Ambassador, the 
Foreign Minister stated that recent press reports with regard to alleged 
Japanese demands in Indo-China were incorrect. 

Aug. 8.—A naval spokesman alleged at a press conference that 
traffic in war materials was still going along the Burma Road, in spite 
of Great Britain’s promise to the contrary. He said that his informa- 
tion came from Chungking. 

British denial of allegation. (See Great Britain.) 

British statement ve withdrawal of troops from Shanghai. (See 
Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

Report from Vichy Government re Franco-Japanese negotiations 
ve “adjustment”’ in Far East. (See France.) 

Aug. 9.—The British Embassy, in informing the Foreign Office of the 
withdrawal of British troops in Shanghai reserved the right to restore 
them later. 
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According to Agency reports, a new political group organized by 
126 members of the Japanese Diet adopted, at its initial meeting, a 
strongly worded resolution denouncing Great Britain on the grounds 
that she had persistently assisted General Chiang Kai-shek and 
hindered the construction of a new order in East Asia. The East Asia 
Association, a small Ultra-Rightist Group, was also reported to have 
petitioned the Government to declare war on Great Britain. 

' The Shizuoka Rotary Club dissolved itself under pressure, after 
being denounced as a hot-bed of espionage. 

Aug. 10.—The Dutch Minister in Tokyo saw the Director of the 
Furasian division of the Japanese Foreign Office. It was reported that 
problems affecting Japan and the Netherlands East Indies were 
discussed. 

Japanese claim to have captured Haimen. (See Sino-Japanese War. 
South China.) 

Aug. 11.—Commenting on the withdrawal of British garrisons from 
Shanghai and North China, the Asahi said that it provided evidence 
of a genuine desire to improve relations between Great Britain and 
Japan, but seemed to suggest that the move might have been made in 
collaboration with the United States. The removal of 1,500 men 
mattered little, the paper declared, but the fact that Great Britain 
had ‘‘practically abandoned the right to maintain garrisons in China’”’ 
was very important. 

Aug. 12.—Sorfe 3,000 people attended a demonstration by the 
anti Britich League in Tokyo. Despite fiery speeches by municipal 
politicians declaring that Japan’s frontier was now on the Thames, 
and that Chungking would collapse on the day of London’s fall, the 
press gave little space to the affair. 

Statement by Foreign Office spokesman in Tokyo re withdrawal of 
sritish troops from North China. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign 
nterests.) 

An agency report stated that the U.S. had replied to the Japanese 
rotest re the ban on the export of aviation petrol, by saying that it 
vas necessary for military reasons and adding that as the ban was not 
irected against any specific country the U.S. could not consider any 
rotests. 

Aug. 13.—Mr. Nobufumi Ito, former Japanese Ambassador in Poland, 
vas appointed to Cabinet rank to fill a post corresponding with that of 
linister of Propaganda. 

Aug. 16.—Report re rejection of alleged demands to Indo-China re 
aval and air bases and railway facilities. (See Indo-China.) 

Official statement issued in Shanghai ve policing of British sector in 
hanghai. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

The postponed conversations between the Japanese Prime Minister, 
le Minister for War and the Minister for Foreign Affairs took place in 
okyo. According to Agency reports the subjects discussed included 
he position at Shanghai after the departure of the British troops; the 
ppecial mission of General Korso to the Dutch East Indies and the 
Army's views on the proper policy to meet the international situation. 

Aug. 17.—A meeting took place in Tokyo between the Italian 
mbassador and the Japanese Foreign Minister, at which the European 
ituation was discussed. 
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Aug. 18.—Appointment of Sir John Latham as Australian Minister 
to Japan. (See Australia.) 

Aug. 19.—It was reported from Tokyo that the anti-British demop. 
strations had stopped, “‘like an alarm clock run down’”’, and that there 
were some signs of a relaxation of tension so far as the position of 
British subjects was concerned. The Tokyo Rotary Club, which 
included the most important business men in Japan, had refused to 
disband itself, and this decision had brought to a halt the epidemic of 
panicky dissolutions among the provincial clubs. The newspaper 
Mvyako had pointed out that it would be foolish of the Japanese ty 
break off all contacts with foreigners, and reminded its readers that 
more Japanese lived within the British Empire than did Britons jn 
Japan, while the Japan Times declared that many foreign business men 
were actually useful to Japan and hoped that some of the British people 
now departing would return under happier conditions. On the other 
hand the Asahi urged that Japan must demand the withdrawal of al! 
foreign troops from Shanghai and the right to patrol the whole area 0! 
the International Settlement, as part of the territory under Japanesx 
occupation. 


KENYA 

Aug. 6.—The Legislature decided to impose a surcharge of 10 per 
cent on Customs and Excise duties and an increase of 3d. per gallon 
on the petrol consumption tax, measures which would produce 
£75,000 and £46,000 a year respectively. The object of the new taxa- 
tion was stated to be “‘the maintenance of the colony in a self-support- 


ing position and the creation of a surplus to be handed over as a gift 
to the Imperial Exchequer.” 


LATVIA 

Aug. 9.—Report ve Bank of Latvia and U.S.S.R. State Bank. (Se 
U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 10.—Statement by Latvian Chargé d’Affaires in Buenos Aires 
ve Latvian steamers detained in Rio de Janeiro. (See Brazil.) 


LITHUANIA 
Aug. 9.—It was officially stated that epidemics of dysentery ani 
typhoid had broken out, to combat which the Government had grante! 


200,000 lits. 


LUXEMBURG 
Aug. 9.—It was announced that the occupying authorities ha 
decreed that German should be the only official language of the Gran‘ 
Duchy, that French Schools had been closed, and the publication ! 
newspapers in any language other than German was forbidden. 
Aug. 15.—It was reported from New York that the German Civil 
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Administrator had declared that the Constitution of the Grand Duchy 
had lost its legality through the flight of the Regent and her Govern- 
ment and was therefore void. Officials were now bound in loyalty to 
the German Civil Administration. He emphasized the ‘German 
character’ of Luxemburg and prohibited the use of the terms “‘Grand 
Duchy” and “State of Luxemburg”’ in official documents. 


MEXICO 

Aug. 15.—It was reported from Mexico City that President Gardenas 
had ordered the Mexican Consulate in Marseilles to grant visas giving 
‘ight of entry to Mexico to 20 German intellectuals stranded in the 
South of France. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Aug. 10.—Discussions between the Dutch Minister in Tokyo and 
an official of the Japanese Foreign Office re Netherlands East Indies. 
See Japan.) 

Aug. 17.—A Dutch source reported that the new German newspaper 
in the Netherlands (Deutsche Zeitung in den Niederlanden) devoted the 
iront page of one issue to stating that in a period of 5 weeks the de- 
fenceless Dutch civil population had been subjected to 191 British 
raids (costing the lives of 103 people) on open towns without any 
military targets. 


NEW HEBRIDES 


Aug. 9.—It was announced from General de Gaulle’s headquarters 
in London that the New Hebrides had pledged its aJlegiance to him in 


his fight for a free France. It was the first part of the French Colonial 
Empire to do so. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Aug. 12.—It was reported that there were between 600 and 700 New 
Zealand airmen in the R.A.F., of whom over 300 had been sent over 
from the Dominion as trained pilots since the war began. 

Aug. 19.—It was reported that in response to the public’s desire to 
express appreciation of the R.A.F. the New Zealand Government had 
arranged to facilitate the remittance of donations up to £N.Z.100,000, 
for the purchase of fighters. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
_ Aug. 17.—Within 7 days £15,000 has been raised for the purchase of 
Spitfires. 


NORWAY 

Aug. 10.—The Crown Prince of Norway, broadcasting to Norwegian 
sailors from London, urged them not to forget that Norway’s merchant 
fleet of nearly 1,000 ships, manned by 30,000 sailors, was their strongest 
weapon in their fight to reconquer their country. They could serve 
their country by sailing on all seas, but best of all by bringing to 
England all the supplies needed by the Allies. 
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Aug. 11.—Press reports stated that 16 Norwegian journalists had 
been detained by the Germans in prison in Norway, and that between 
15 and 20 papers had been banned, while other papers had had to 
submit to a more rigorous censorship or run the risk of having their 
issues seized. The leading Liberal newspaper of Oslo, Dagbdladet, and 
the leading business weekly, Farman, were among those prohibited, 
while the largest Liberal paper outside Oslo, Bergens Tidende, has been 
stopped for longer or shorter periods. The report quoted a recent 
article in Quisling’s paper, Fritt Ord, as admitting that more Nor- 
wegians listened to London broadcasts than to Norwegian and that the 
“traitors in London”’ increasingly dominated public opinion in Norway. 

The Handels-Och-Sjoforts Tidning of Gotherburg published an article 
by Per Nystrom who declared that the German invasion of Norway 
was part of a plan to encircle Britain, worked out in 1936 if not 
earlier by German military authorities, and not a sudden move- 
ment to frustrate an intended attack by the Allies. The article 
described a ‘‘pleasure cruise’’ undertaken by General von Blomberg 
and 20 high military authorities round the coasts of Norway, including 
an unauthorized visit to Narvik in October 1938; German fleet exercises 
in and near Norwegian-Danish territorial waters in 1937 and 1938, 
and recorded protests by the Norwegian Government, noting that by 
the summer of 1938 the Danish Government ceased to make even 
formal protests as a result of the perpetually recurring sea and air 
exercises within Danish waters. 


PALESTINE 


Aug. 7.—A protest meeting of 2,000 Arabs was held in Jaffa to protest 
against Italian air attacks and false broadcasts. The false claim of the 


Duce to be the Protector of Islam was denounced and reference made to 
the ill-treatment of Moslems by the Italians in Libya. Fakri Bey 
Nashashibi declared that Italy might continue her bombing attacks 
but she could never hope to win the hearts and faith of the Arabs. 

Aug. 11.—Report ve closing of Syrian frontiers to all combatants oi 
military age. (See Syria.) 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Aug. 9.—The National Assembly passed the Emergency Powers Bill. 
The measure gave President Manuel Quezon control of virtually every 
branch of public and private enterprise, and he was also empowered 
arbitrarily to distribute all labour, sequestrate private property, take 
over any industry to ensure continued production, and regulate rents 
and prices. 


RUMANIA 


Aug 7.—The anniversary of the Battle of Marasesti on Aug. 6, 1917, 
when Rumania defeated the German army of General von Mackensen, 
was made the occasion for articles in the press asserting that Rumania, 
in spite of her sincere desire to join Axis policy, would never give up 4 
large territory. 

Aug. 8.—A formal protest, in strong terms, was made by the British 
Legation in Bucarest against the insulting treatment accorded to 4 
British subject, a messenger in the Legation, who was maltreated 01 
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Aug. 5 by Rumanian detectives for refusing to supply them with a daily 
list of visitors to the Legation. 

The Rumanian Ambassador in Belgrade returned to Bucarest from 
Sofia, on the conclusion of discussions believed to concern the cession 
of the Southern Dobruja. The Bulgarian Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister arrived in Bucarest in connection, it was believed, 
with these negotiations. The Government were reported officially to 
have invited Hungary to enter into negotiations on the Hungarian 
claims. The press quoted extensively from articles in the German press 
on the need for speed in the settlement of the Dobruja and Tran- 
sulvanian questions, in the interests of the maintenance and consolida- 
tion of the political and economic peace of south-eastern Europe. 

M. Gafencu, the new Minister to the U.S.S.R., left for Moscow. 

The Prime Minister, in a broadcast to the nation, defended the 
Government’s pro-Axis policy. He said that since 1935 Rumania 
had refused any understanding or alliance which might be interpreted 
as hostile to Germany. In March, 1939 an important trade convention, 
of an indisputably political character, was concluded with Germany. 
The aim of the Government’s pro-Axis policy, in which it would persist, 
was to secure support and friendship abroad and to adapt the country’s 
internal policy to the realities of Europe to-day. The basis of this 
internal policy, M. Gigurtu continued, was to support the workers and 
peasants, thereby shielding the country from harmful price fluctuations 
and protecting her from Jewish influences. This policy demanded 
sacrifices and when he had been asked at Salzburg to make terms with 
Hungary and Bulgaria he had expressed the Government’s willing- 
ness, but declared that it could not accept any sacrifice which would 
involve the cession of any Rumanian population. M. Gigurtu then 
said that according to 1930 statistics, there were 1,452,000 Hungarians 
and 183,000 Bulgarians in Rumania, 83,000 Rumanians in Bulgaria, 
and 100,000 in Southern Dobruja, 250,000 to 80,000 in Hungary. In 
Transylvania there were about 1,325,000 Hungarians against 3,207,000 
Kumanians. In all departments except 3 (Odorhei, Ciuc, and Trei- 
Scaune), where Szeklers were in a majority, there was an absolute 
majority of Rumanians. 

A settlement could only be reached, M. Gigurtu continued, between 
Hungary and Rumania either by a renunciation of their discords and 
territorial aspirations or by exchanges of population, which inevitably 
involved more territorial cessions by Rumania for the settlement of the 
Magyars from the interior of Transylvania. A way would have to be 
iound between these two alternatives. M. Gigurtu declared that the 
situation with Bulgaria was slightly less serious and he hoped to reach 
an understanding. Now that Rumania had made ‘“‘the greatest possible 
sacrifices” to Russia, he hoped that the ‘‘best neighbourly relations”’ 
would be developed. In conclusion, he said that those were wrong 
who believed that, on the pretext of defending their frontiers, they 
wished to impede or delay the renaissance of the State as conceived 
by the Sovereign; the nation was intent on “‘overcoming its cruel 
destiny and on preserving the spirit of the Rumanian race and State”’ 
lor those who followed after. 


, Release of the 3 Rumanian steamers seized at Port Said. (See Great 
iritain.) 
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Aug. 9.—It was reported that an agreement in principle, based on the 
cession of a strip of territory and exchange of populations, had been 
reached with Bulgaria on the question of the Dobruja. 

A German wireless report stated that the Hungarian Minister in 
Bucarest presented to the Foreign Office an atde-mémoire containing 
proposals on the procedure to be followed in negotiations between 
Rumania and Hungary. 

The signature was announced of a protocol with Germany regarding 
the export of cereals to the Reich. 

A statute was published in the press excluding Jews from the pro- 
fessions and from the Government service, with modifications of some 
provisions for those who fought for Rumania. The names were published 
of 23 Jews and Communists who had been deported to the provinces 
for spreading false rumours. 

Aug. 12.—According to reports from Bucarest the much-advertised 
negotiation about the South Dobruja on which agreement was reported 
on Aug. 9, had not yet begun. (See Bulgaria.) 

Aug. 16.—The Hungarian and Rumanian delegates met at Turnu- 
Severin, on the Danube, to negotiate a settlement of Hungarian claims 
to Transylvania. The Rumanian delegation was led by M. Valfrau 
Pop, a Transylvanian, and included military experts. It was reported 
from Bucharest that the Hungarian proposals for a settlement were 
presented and that the Conference then adjourned until Aug. 19. 

Aug. 17.—The Rumanian Crown Council met to consider Hungary’s 
demands with regard to Transylvania. 

Aug. 19.—The Rumanian counter-proposals to Hungary’s demands 
for the cession of the greater part of Transylvania were handed to the 
Hungarian delegates at Turnu-Severin. The meeting was adjourned to 
enable the Hungarians to transmit the proposals to their Government 
and receive their reply. It was understood that the Hungarian demands 
had included the cession of 13 departments in Transylvania, whereas 
the Rumanians had insisted on an exchange of populations and the 
cession of only 3 frontier departments, Satu Mare, Salaj Bihor and 
Arad (excluding the town of that name). 

Rumanian and Bulgarian delegations met at a royal palace at 
Cracova for negotiations which, it was understood, were likely to result 
in the conclusion of an agreement ceding the southern Dobruja to 
Bulgaria. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Aug. 9.—It was officially announced that agreement had _ beet 
reached between the Government and the press on a measure of press 
self-discipline, which, while preserving the rights of criticism and thi 
freedom of editorial policy, provided for co-operation in news columns 
based on national war interests and for the objective presentation 0! 
news without distortion or misrepresentation influenced by the par 
ticular policy of any newspaper. At a recent conference with editors, 
General Smuts had expressed the Government’s anxiety to avoid an) 
interference with the traditional freedom of the press and urged the 
editors to agree to such co-operation as would relieve it of the distastelu 
duty of considering official action in regard to press control. 

Aug. 11.—Sir Abe Bailey died at Capetown. 
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Aug. 14.—About 250 children from Great Britain arrived in Cape- 
town 

Aug. 17.—In a speech at Johannesburg, the Minister of Finance 
expressed confidence in the British people and declared that if the 
Blitzkreig and the battle of Britain had begun, then the first stage 
had gone more in their favour than they had had reason to hope. With 
regard to domestic politics, the Government’s policy in the face of 
opposition had been justified by results. Opposition leaders had 
frequently declared that South Africa’s freedom came from Britain; 
it would be a strange friendship to leave one’s best friend in the lurch 
in the hour of need, Mr. Hofmeyr declared. One of South Africa’s 
war aims, he added, was the “forging of new links of co-operation with 
those countries to the North with which the Union is already co- 
operating. 


SPAIN 

Aug. 6.—The Ministry of Finance issued a long statement on the 
financial situation, the first since July, 1936. 

From July 1936 to July 1939 expenditure was about 12,000 million 
pesetas and income about 3,700 million pesetas, leaving a deficit of 
over 8,000 million. This deficit covered the Bank of Spain’s advances to 
the Treasury (about 7,600 million pesetas in the period from the out- 
break of the civil war until April 1939) and the utilization of credit 
balances at the Bank by Nationalist Spain. 

The initial payment to be made to Italy, in settlement of the debt 
of 5,000 million lire, to be paid off in 25 years, would be 80 million lire, 
and the final payment 300 million lire. Interest was to be graduated, 
starting at } per cent and rising to 4 per cent. There was also outstanding 
a debt of 300 million lire, representing advances made to Spain by the 
Italian Consortium Bank. The amount and method of payment of 
Spanish debts to Germany had not yet been determined, but it was 
claimed that these debts were smaller than those to Italy, since they 
were largely compensated by exports of Spanish goods. 

To this indebtedness, arising out of the war, had to be added the 
“commercial credits which the National Government contracted to 
regulate the balance of payments during the war’, part of which were 
said to have been liquidated, leaving a total of 12 million Swiss francs 
and 50 million Portuguese escudos outstanding. Thus it was calculated 
that the total exterior indebtedness of Nationalist Spain during the 
war was about 1,200 million gold pesetas. 

The statement deplored, at some length, the ““Marxist”’ inflation, and 
set forth details of the Bank of Spain’s advances to the Nationalist and 
“Marxist” Treasurers, of the merging of these two ‘currencies’, and of 
the mass of notes, later reduced to zero by General Franco, which the 
“Marxists” put into circulation. In July, 1936, hawever, the note 
circulation was over 5,000 million pesetas; in 1940 it was more than 
9,000 million. 

The ordinary Budget expenses for 1940, included in the statement, 
were 6,000 million pesetas, and the extraordinary Budget 1,200 million; 
the total Budget amounting therefore to over 7,000 million pesetas. 
he income from all sources during the first 6 months of 1940 was 
about 3,000 million, compared with 2,000 million pesetas in 1935. 
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The statement ended with a reference to a wide reform of taxation 
which was under preparation and to the circulation of coinage. Nicke| 
coins would be issued in place of the former silver coins of 1, 2, and § 
peseta denominations, and aluminium coins in place of the former 
5 to 10 centimo copper coins, as soon as sufficient nickel and aluminium 
could be acquired. 

Aug. 8.—Appointment of new Italian Ambassador. (See Italy.) 

Aug. 10.—It was announced that Mr. A. F. Yencken, Counsellor at 
the British Embassy, had been appointed Minister. In honour of the 
appointment Sir Samuel and Lady Hoare gave a reception which was 
attended by Sefior Serrano Sufier, Senor Gamero del Castillo, Sefor 
Miguel Primo de Rivera, and other Spanish military and civil authorities, 
as well as the American, Egyptian, and other diplomatic representatives 
and leading members of the British Colony. 

A communiqué was issued stating that the political Junta, which had 
been holding meetings since the previous week, was examining various 
projects of fundamental laws relative to the organization of the State 

Railway communications were reopened with Italy and Germany. 

Aug. 12.—The Spanish Embassy in London, acting on instructions 
from the Spanish Government, issued a communiqué denying rumours 
that orders had been given to Spanish ships in foreign ports not to sail. 

Aug. 14.—An article in the Falange paper Arriba, entitled “Spain 
assaulted’, attacked Great Britain as the cause of many of Spain’s 
difficulties, saying that she had impeded the transport of Spain's 
normal necessities of wheat and petrol; she had brought pressure to 
bear on another Power (the United States) to prevent Spain from 
purchasing supplies; and, when arrangements had been made with 
Rumania, Great Britain again intervened and cut the route of Spanish 
vessels in the Mediterranean. Such actions could not be understood, 
the article continued, on the part of a country maintaining friendly 
relations with Spain. It went on to refer to foreign agents and miser- 
able hired Spaniards working against their country who had fired the 
Campsa oil depots and were preparing other acts of sabotage. Such 
acts could not be continued with impunity. 

Aug. 15.—A report from the Franco-Spanish frontier stated that 
all property acquired by former Republican leaders in France, together 
with all documents, would be handed over to the Spanish Government, 
and that a special Spanish Commission, appointed to deal with the 
transfer, was already at work in Paris. 

It was reported from Gibraltar that a report from Ceuta stated that 
16,000 Spanish troops had landed from Spain and were proceeding 
inland through Tetuan, their destination, it was believed, being the 
border of the International Zone. 

Aug. 16.—It was reported that the Spanish Foreign Minister gave to 
Sir Samuel Hoare, British Ambassador to Spain, a categorical repudia- 
tion of the accusations made by the newspaper Arriba on Aug. 14. 
“The Spanish Government’’, he said, “neither had accused nor did 
accuse the British Government of taking part in, or knowing of, the 
attempt which was made against the Campsa depots.”’ 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
Aug. 9.—Details were announced, in Singapore, of the recruiting of 
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British non-European youths in a special R.A.F. technical corps to 
undertake ground crews’ work, pay and conditions of service to be 
the same as for British aircraftsmen. It was also reported that Eurasians 
were being recruited for at least one of the Army units in Singapore. 


SWEDEN 

Aug. 16.—The Swedish Legations in the Baltic States were closed 
and the Lithuanian, Estonian, and Latvian Legations in Stockholm 
handed over to the Soviet representative. 

In a review of foreign policy, before the Riksdag the Foreign 
Minister said that every effort was being made to extend trade within 
the blockade barrier by agreements with Germany, Norway and 
Denmark, while negotiations were in hand with Italy, Hungary, 
Russia, and Finland. He revealed that the concession of transit 
facilities to the Germans in Norway included transit from one Norweg- 
ian region to another but stated that the Germans had not yet applied 
for a licence for the transit of war material. 


SWITZERLAND 

Aug. 6.—The Federal Council issued a decree banning the Com- 
munist Party, the Trotzkyists, and the anarchists. Collective and 
individual Communist and anarchist propaganda was also banned. 

Aug. 11.—A new trade agreement was signed with Germany. It 
was made retrospectively valid from the: beginning of August and to 
remain in force until June 30, 1941. The terms of the agreement were 
not published, but the Government issued a communiqué which stated 
that valuable new fields of labour would be opened in Switzerland, 
whereas Germany would be given an opportunity to purchase con- 
siderably greater quantities of Swiss goods. 

Aug. 12.—The press reported that the authorities in the Porrentruy 
region had issued a warning to the population to boil all foods, and not 
to eat fruits or greens of French origin, on account of the existence of 
epidemics of smallpox, diphtheria, typhoid, and paratyphoid in Maiche 
Plateau area of occupied France. 

Aug. 14.—Two air alarms, lasting one hour each, were sounded over 
Western Switzerland during the night (Aug. 13-14) when 30 unidentified 
foreign ‘planes flew over Swiss territory. 

Aug. 15.—The Swiss General Staff announced that in future foreign 
aircraft flying over Swiss territory would be shot at. 

Aug. 16.—A report from Geneva stated that aircraft had flown over 
Switzerland on the previous night on their way to Italy and back, and 
that the Swiss Government had instructed their Minister in London to 
draw the British Government’s attention to the violations of territory 
then, and on Aug. 14 (which were described as intentional), and to 
insist that orders be given to avoid a repetition of such incidents. 

Aug. 17.—The Army Staff announced in Zurich that during the night 
air raid alarms had been sounded in several places in Northern and 
Central Switzerland. 

Aug. 19.—The Army Command announced that Swiss territory had 
again been violated during the night and bombs dropped in northern 
Switzerland without causing any noteworthy damage. An inquiry into 
the origin of the aircraft was not yet completed. 
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SYRIA 

Aug. 9.—Branches of the Banco di Roma which were closed at the 
beginning of the war by the French were reported to have been re- 
opened and interned Italian members of the staff set free. 

Aug. 11.—A report from Ankara stated that, on the orders of the 
Vichy Government, the French Consulates in Syria had been instructed 
to refuse visas to all combatant subjects of military age, and that it was 
understood that the authorities had also been instructed to refuse exit 
permits to any such Britons already in Syria. This decision, it was 
pointed out, would mean the closing of Syria as a link between Turkey 
and Palestine, and also the exclusion of British subjects from the 
Taurus express where the line entered Syria from Turkish territory. 


TANGANYIKA 


Aug. 6.—It was reported from Nairobi that 8 officers and other ranks 
of the British forces (East African and South African) were killed when 
their aircraft crashed in bad weather. 


TURKEY 

Aug. 11.—It was learnt that the Council of Ministers had decided 
to suspend the newspaper Jumhuriet sine die for publishing matter 
opposed to the general policy of the Government. The report. added 
that it was believed that the measure was connected with articles 
recently published by the Jumhuriet emphasizing Germany’s present 
predominant position, and advising other countries to take account of 
this fact and shape their policy accordingly. 

Aug. 16.—The German Ambassador had interviews with the Foreign 
Minister and the President, 

Aug. 17.—It was reported from Ankara that the Germans had 
launched a large scale ‘propaganda offensive’ to wean the Turkish 
Government from its pro-British position. German publications and 
particular trade periodicals were, it was stated, being poured into 
Turkey. One newsagent in Ankara displayed 42 different German 
publications but not one British. 

~~ 


U.S.A. 

Aug. 6.—Mr. Cordell Hull issued a statement in Washington urging 
the American people to continue to arm and make industrial sacrifices 
in order to keep the nation at peace. He recalled that the recent 
Havana Conference had agreed that “adequate preparations for 
continental defence could not be taken too soon” if the danger 
threatened by the vast forces of lawlessness, conquest, and destruction 
moving across the world was to be checked and terminated. It had 
also been agreed, the statement continued, that if the peaceful nations 
of Europe had ‘‘thus promptly organized themselves for self-defence 
on the most effective co-operative basis”, the situation which faced 
them to-day would be vastly different. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in a press interview, commented on the success 
of the Pan-American Conference, which had produced “a meeting o! 
minds on the defence of the hemisphere against any non-American 
Power; steps to solve mutual economic problems in North, Central, and 
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South America; and prospects of controlling Fifth Column activities 
originating outside the Americas’’. The President said that the limita- 
tion of the sale of aviation petrol to nations of the Western Hemisphere 
was a good illustration of the steps to effect material economic unity 
now that the spiritual unity of the Americas was accomplished, and 
might be termed a “‘Pan-American defence measure’. 

Renewal of Commercial Agreement with the U.S.S.R. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Statement in London by U.S. Ambassador to Belgium re food 
situation in Belgium. (See Belgium.) 

The British Purchasing Commission began negotiations in New 
York for the purchase of additional tanks, artillery, and other war 
supplies, stated to be to the value of “hundreds of millions of 
dollars’’. 

A Bill to amend the Neutrality Act so as to permit American ships 
to enter belligerent waters to remove refugee children under 16 
from Europe was passed by the House of Representatives. The House 
accepted amendments to assure that the children should not become 
public charges and to prohibit nurses and guardians, other than 
American citizens, from entering the United States. 

It was stated in New York that two specially armed United States 
cutters had been sent to Greenland waters as a precautionary measure 
against the possibility of German attacks on Greenland. 

Aug. 8.—-Mr. Sumner Welles was reported to have described the 
results of a two-hours’ talk on outstanding problems between the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. in Washington with the Soviet Ambassador 
as ‘encouraging’. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation was reported to have begun an 
inquiry into the cause of an explosion which took place on board the 
Norwegian cargo-steamer Lista the previous day just after she left 
New York bound for Liverpool. 

Aug. 9.—Mr. William S. Knudsen, production member of the 
National Defence Advisory Commission, stated in a broadcast that the 
U.S. were now producing 900 military aeroplanes a month, and that 
by January the rate would have risen to 1,500 a month and would 
thereafter steadily increase. The number of persons employed in 
aeroplane factories had increased since January from 56,800 to over 
75,000. The money so far appropriated by Congress covered 4,200 
aeroplanes, of which 45 per cent of the Army’s share and 75 per cent 
of the Navy’s had already been contracted for. An appropriation 
now before Congress would cover a further 14,000 aeroplanes. 

It was announced in Washington that Mr. John Cudahy, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Belgium, had been requested to return to the U.S. 
“for consultation”’. His recall followed upon an interview he gave in 
London on Aug. 6 re King Leopold’s surrender and the food situation 
in Belgium. (See Belgium.) Mr. Sumner Welles stated that certain of 
the views expressed by the Ambassador were not to be construed as 
representing the views of the U.S. Government. 

Mme Louise Weiss, a French journalist and social worker, who said 
that she had come to the U.S. as an unofficial representative of the 
French Government, stated at a meeting of Franco-American relief 
associations that unless help was given 22 million people in unoccupied 
France (including 10 million refugees) would face famine in October. 
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She added that she felt sure that the French Government would guar- 
antee that any aid given would reach only the persons for whom it was 
intended and that American relief organizations operating in the area 
would be in a position to stop it if they felt it was not going to the 
legitimate recipients. 

In a broadcast to the nation Admiral W. H. Standley, former Chief 
of Naval Operations, called on Congress to declare a national emergency 
in order to permit the United States to send naval vessels to assist 
Great Britain. 

Aug. 11.—The New York Times published a letter from four eminent 
lawyers in which it was argued that no real obstacle existed either in 
international law or American States’ law to the proposal to transfer 
to Great Britian 50 or 60 U.S. destroyers completed during the Great 
War. 

It was reported that Mr. Herbert Hoover was negotiating with the 
authorities in Great Britain and Germany with regard to the feeding 
of the population of Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Poland. 
In a statement issued at Colorado Springs, Mr. Hoover declared that 
someone must intervene to arrange a supply of food during the coming 
winter for 27,000,000 innocent civilians in these countries. France too 
would probably be in difficulties. He believed that the situation could 
be saved, as in the Great War, by a neutral non-Government organiza- 
tion. De facto or fugitive Governments in Holland, Belgium, Norway, 
and Poland could finance such an organization with their considerable 
resources in the U.S. and elsewhere. Germany would be required to 
agree to take none of the domestic produce of these countries; furnish 
an equivalent of any food already taken; permit imports from U.S.S.R. 
and the Baltic States; allow free passage of ships; and permit adequate 
control of distribution by an organization to enable it to ensure that 
the guarantees were being carried out. Great Britain must agree that 
ships carrying food cargoes for these people should be allowed to pass 
the blockade, so long as the guarantees were being fulfilled. 

Aug. 12.—Agency report of U.S. reply to Japanese protests re oil 
ban. (See Japan.) 

Aug. 13.—The Chairman of the British Purchasing Commission 
announced that the United States had offered to sell to Great Britain 
1,300 to 1,400 war- planes a month, beginning late in 1941. 

In a broadcast the Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the Senate objected to the transfer of American destroyers to Great 
Britain on the ground that it would constitute an act of belligerency 
and war and make a mockery of the declared U.S. policy of neutrality 
and non-intervention. 

Aug. 14.—The Secretary of the Navy, Colonel Knox, giving evidence 
before the Military Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives, 
in favour of compulsory military service stated, in answer to questions, 
that it must be considered as ‘‘possible’”’ that Great Britain would be 
defeated. ‘If Great Britain fell, which God forbid, the United States 
would be left without a friend in the world’. If Great Britain were 
defeated the U.S. would have to fear not so much immediate German 
invasion as a preliminary economic drive against South America. 

Mr. Cudahy, United States Ambassador to Belgium, had an inter- 
view with President Roosevelt. He stated that there was no question 
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of his resignation, nor had he received any rebuke from the 
President. 

Aug. 16.—President Roosevelt announced at his Press Conference 
that the Government were holding conversations with the British 
Government with regard to the acquisition of naval and air bases for 
the defence of the Western Hemisphere and especially of the Panama 
Canal. He also referred to the presence in Great Britain of naval and 
army Officers as observers. In reply to questions, President Roosevelt 
denied that the conversations with Great Britain concerned the possible 
transfer of American destroyers. ‘“We are not discussing destroyers,”’ 
he said. ‘“What I am trying to do is to acquire American bases.”’ 

It is learnt that the American Legion, carrying Americans and 
erfugees to the United States, has left Petsamo. Her departure had 
been delayed, owing, according to a Stockholm report, to a German 
warning that she had better take another course because the Germans 
were unable to accept responsibility for her safety if she adhered 
to the course already announced, which passed near the war zone. 
It was understood that she was adhering to her original course. 

Aug. 17.—In a speech at Elwood, Indiana, accepting nomination as 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Wendell Willkie said that 
it must be admitted that the loss of the British Fleet would greatly 
weaken United States defence. It would be a calamity if the Atlantic 

ame to be dominated by Germany, a power hostile to their way of life. 
rhe United States might be exposed to attack on the Atlantic until she 
could build a strong enough Navy and Air Force, and her foreign trade 
would also be vitally affected. Mr. Willkie said that he was in agree- 
ment with President Roosevelt’s recent declaration that the United 
States would extend the material resources of the nation to the opponents 
of force and harness those resources in order that in the Americas 
Americans might have equipment and training equal to their task in 
an emergency and for defence, but he did not understand them as 
implying military involvement. He went on to criticize Mr. Roose- 
velt’s policy as having courted war and secretly meddled in the affairs 
of Europe. The President had not confided in the people of the United 
States and hesitated to report the facts, while being quick to tell other 
nations what to do. As President he (Mr. Wendell Willkie) planned to 
reverse both those policies. Mr. Willkie went on to praise Mr. Churchill 
for telling the people of England the truth and calling on them for 
sacrifice. He promised, by returning to those American principles that 
overcame German autocracy once before both in business and war, to 
out-distance Hitler in any contest he chose in 1940 or afterwards and 
to beat him on American terms in their own American way. He would 
dedicate himself to making the American nation strong; but he would 
lead them down the road of sacrifice and service. 

_A meeting between President Roosevelt and Mr. Mackenzie King, 
Canadian Prime Minister, took place at Ogdensburg, on the American 
bank of the St. Lawrence. 

It was stated in New York, with regard to the air battle over Britain 
the previous day, that for 5 hours the only news obtainable was through 
Berlin reports and broadcasts, which gave the impression that the Nazis 
had won control of the air and were dealing “unbelievable destruction” 
in the London area. Later British reports brought a feeling of relief, 
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it was stated, though not removing the widespread conviction “We do 
not know what is really happening”’. 

Aug. 18.—A joint statement issued after the conversation between 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Mackenzie King said that it had been 
agreed to set up a Permanent Joint Board on Defence which should 
immediately begin studies relating to sea, land, and air problems 
including personnel and material. It would consider in a broad sense 
the defence of the northern half of the Western Hemisphere. The 
Board would consist of 4 or 5 members of each country, most of them 
from the Services. 

Mr. William Bullitt, American Ambassador to France, in a speech 
at Philadelphia, an official text of which was later issued by the 
Department of State, told an audience of 5,000 people that the United 
States was at the present time as much in peril of invasion as was 
France a year ago. It was, he said, in peril from the German war- 
machine which “‘cannot stop in its tracks; it can only be stopped”. 
Americans who believed otherwise, Mr. Bullitt continued, were ‘‘in- 
dulging in the fatal vice of wishful thinking’’. 

Aug. 19.—The Secretary of the Navy made public the first of five 
articles describing Nazi Fifth Column activities in Europe. The articles 
were written by Colonel William J. Donovan, who, Colonel Knox 
explained, went to London at his request and collaborated there with 
Mr. Edgar Mowrer. The purpose of the articles was to make Americans 
familiar with Nazi activities. So that, in the event of their being em- 
ployed in the United States, they might be immediately recognized for 
what they were. Colonel Knox wrote in a foreword to the articles that 
he regarded defence against propaganda as second only to defence 
against armaments. 


The Senate unanimously approved legislation permitting U.S. ships 
to bring children from the war zone. 


U.S.S.R. 


Aug. 6.—The Supreme Soviet unanimously granted the appeal of 
Estonia for incorporation in Soviet Russia. 

A commercial agreement with the United States extending that of 
1937 until Aug. 6, 1941, was signed in Moscow. A Washington 
message stated that the agreement did not touch on the questions 
involved in the recent absorption by the U.S.S.R. of the three Baltic 
States, nor affect the disposition of their funds which had been ‘‘frozen’’ 
by the United States. 

The British Ambassador was received by M. Molotoff. 

Aug. 9.—It was reported from Stockholm that the Soviet Union's 
complaints against Finland alleged that during the recent efforts by the 
authorities to damp down pro-Sovietism in Helsinki a Finnish volunteer 
from Canada shot and killed a member of the Finnish-Soviet Friendship 
Society. From the same source it was also reported that the Bank 0! 
Latvia had been proclaimed a branch of the U.S.S.R. State bank. 

Aug. 10.—Statement by Latvian Chargé d’Affaires in Buenos Aires 
re Latvian steamers detained in Rio de Janeiro to prevent them from 
going to the Soviet Union. (See Brazil.) 

MM. Stalin and Molotoff and Marshal Voroshiloff attended a 
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reception given at the Kremlin in honour of the delegates from the 
ceded territories of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, and from 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

Aug. 11.—M. Gafencu arrived in Moscow to take up his post as 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 

Aug. 13.—It was reported that the Russian Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs had sent a Note to foreign embassies and legations in Moscow 
asking them to arrange to close all diplomatic and consular establish- 
ments in the Baltic States by Aug. 25. 

A decree was published abolishing the political commissars who, for 
many years, had shared control with the Army officers in each military 
init. 

Aug. 16.—Handing over of legations of former Lithuanian, Estonian, 
and Latvian States in Stockholm. (See Sweden.) 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Aug. 7.—A Belgrade message stated that a Yugoslav Commission 
had been appointed to take over the production of the Trepca lead and 
7inc mines, controlled by British interests. 

Aug. 13.—It was reported that the Minister of Education had 
innounced that German and Italian would be obligatory secondary 
school subjects instead of French, which would in future be optional. 
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